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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR 
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Holding all power as a trust, every office as a steward- 
ship, be lieving that the Divine Spirit itself who dwells with 
us ts the greatest trust, the most awful stewardship, we shall 
feel more the glory of our race because we feel more our own 
insignificance ; shall be more reall 
humbly with our God. 


THE YEAR. 


men because we walk 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. 

F. D. Maurice, b. in England, (at Normanston near Lowestoft), 
Eighth month 29, 1805, d. in London, Fourth month 1, 1872. After 
devoting several years to literature, became (1834) a minister in the 
Church of England; was chaplain of Guy’s Hospital and Lincoln’s 
Inn, professor of Literature, and later of Theology, at King’s College, 
London, and of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge University. His “« The- 
ological Essays,’ published 1853, are a repository of many broad and 
beautiful thoughts on practical religion. 


WHAT IS LIFE? 
LIFE is like a book, 
And New Yeafs are the openings of fresh pages, 
Each number in its order. Books are prized, 
Not for their strength, but for the thoughts that crowd 
In lustrous halos round their hallowed leaves ; 
And though the book of life may be but short, 
Yet if from every page there shimmers out 
The one word, love, that volume will at last 
Rest in a golden binding on the shelves, 
The mystic shelves, of God's great library 
We measure life by years, but not so God 
A thousand ages are as one short day 
With him. He counts by deeds, not fleeting hours, 
And he who speaks a gentle word or gives 
A cup of water to a fainting one, 
Will count more birthdays in heaven’s register 
Than if he lived a million centuries 
Unto himself alone. The seedtime now is ours, 
And with each New Year we begin to sow 
Another furrow in life’s fertile field ! 
And at the coming harvest we shall reap 
As we have sown—rich golden grains or weeds. 
-Mary A. Carpenter 

FIFTIETH YEAR OF 
‘INTELLIGENCER.”’ 
With the present issue we enter upon the fiftieth volume of 
the publication of FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and in a few 
weeks will begin its fiftieth year, the first 
been sent out Third month 30, 1844. 

Several essays toward the publication of a newspaper 
representing our body of Friends had been made earlier 
than 1844. Marcus T. ¢ 


THE THE 


issue having 


+, Gould, the stenographer (who 
was not, however, himself a Friend) published from 1828 
to 1832 a monthly journal called Zhe Friend, or Advocate 
of Truth. Its earlier numbers were largely occupied with 
the literature of the Separation controversy. The 5th volume 
smaller than those which preceded, was edited by Evan 
Lewis, brother of Enoch Léwis,the teacher and mathemati- 
cian. The price was $1.00 a year. In Fourth month, 1830, 
John and Isaac Comly, of Byberry, began the publication 
of Friends’ Miscellany, a repository of matter of a perma- 
nent interest, and conducted it for twelve years, ten num- 
bers being annually issued. The bound volumes of this pub- 
lication now constitute a valuable collection of data relating 


to Friends. In Fourth month, 1838, Isaac T. Hopper 
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began the issue 
which he gave the 
which was edited 


New York city of a semi-monthly, to 
name Zhe Friends’ Intelligencer, and 
by his son-in-law, James S. Gibbons, 
lately deceased. It was issued in what might be called 
two parts, the first containing original matter, current 
news of Friends, etc., the other intended to be an exact 
reproduction standard Friends’ works. Owing to 
delays of various kinds the twenty-four numbers of the 
first volume did not appear until Seventh month, 1839, 
and it was discontinued soon after. 

The present paper began its existence as a weekly 
journal, continued regularly to the present time, under 
the direction of Chapman and Jones, printers, Third month 
30,1844. It was called Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
The terms of subscription were $2 a year in advance, or 
at the end of the year. In the prospectus to readers 
and subscribers the publishers say: ‘‘Aware that the 
publication is but an experiment, we will spare no pains 
to render it a success, by avoiding the abuses to which it 
is liable, and adapting it, as far as is in our power, to the 
wants of those for whom it is designed.’’ It was issued 
in quarto form, and contained 8 pages of closely printed 
matter. The office of Chapman and Jones was on Fifth 
street, near Merchant. 

In the fourth number the, publishers speak of the suc- 
cess of the enterprise, and announce that ‘‘ several Friends 
in this city have volunteered their services to assist in the 
editorial management.’’ Edward Parrish is said to have 
written the first editorial. At the end of the first year, 
the subscription list had only reached 300. Though the 
tone of the editorial of the first number of volume 2d is 
encouraging, there was evidently too little general interest 
in the Society to make its future reassuring, for we find 
that in the fifth number the paper changes hands, and is 
published and printed by John Richards, and the announce- 
ment is made that it would be conducted by an Associa- 
tion of Friends, one of whom would be editor-in-chief. 

At the beginning of the fifth volume the names of the 
Friends who had volunteered to assist in its management 
are given. ‘They were Dr.- John D. Griscom, Dillwyn 
Parrish, William Dorsey, Dr. Isaac Parrish, William P. 
Sharpless, and Morris L. Hallowell. 

In 1848 the paper passed into the hands of William 
D. Parrish & Co., as publishers. The editorial committee 
again called attention to the necessity of increasing the 
subscription list, as in conducting the paper they had not 
only given their own time and labor gratuitously, but had 
also to raise funds to meet deficiencies. It was still pub- 
lished at $2.00 per year, or $5.00 for three copies. As 
we look hastily through the bound volumes from which 
these items of information are taken, we are impressed 
with the dignified tone of the original articles, and with 
the great care exercised by the editors in making selec- 
tions. ‘The editorials are timely, and well represent the 
tone of thought in the Society at large. Theslavery ques- 
tion grew every year in importance. The Indians came 
in for a full share of attention, and temperance was not 
neglected. 

Other Friends besides those whose names have been 
given took part in the editorial work. Abel North is 
mentioned as one, and later on John J. White held the 
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position. Discouragements appeared, however, and the 
editorial management thought seriously of stopping publi- 
cation. At this juncture S Samuel M. Janney, learning of 
the prospect, came to the city to see what could be done 
to enable the paper to continue. The result of the visit 
was the agreement of several women Friends, prominent 
among whom we find the names of Jane Johnson, Ann 
A. Townsend, Deborah F. Wharton, and Susanna M. 
Parrish, to undertake the editorial management, which 
was done at the beginning of the tenth volume—that is, 
Third month 26, 1853. ‘The form of the paper, which 
had been a square quarto, was then changed to octavo 
form and size which were employed for many years, and 
which until the present enlargement, had been substan- 
tially codalaed, The word ‘* Weekly’’ was omitted 
from the title. William W. Moore, *‘ 77 Filbert St., be- 
low Eleventh,’’ was announced as publisher. In 1861 
(Fourth month 13), T. Ellwood Zell became the pub- 
lisher, at 439 Market St., and subsequently several 
changes occurred in the business management ; the edi- 
torial work and general direction of the | paper remaining 
in the hands of the ‘‘Association of Friends,’’ who were, 
as already stated, a committee of women. In 1864 they 
appointed Emmor Comly their agent, and the office was 
removed to 137 N. Seventh St., the editorial work be- 
ing done at the home of Jane Johnson, on Fourth street 
below Green, where the editors met weekly. The price 
was raised to $3, with club rates $2.50. The list of sub- 
scribers increased slowly, but under careful management 
the paper was made to pay its way, leaving a small com- 
pensation for editors and contributors. 

The four women Friends,—eminent in the Society for 
their gifts,—-who are named above as editors in 1853, are 
now all deceased, Deborah F. Wharton being the latest 
survivor. Susan Roberts, also, who became one of their 
associates in , and was one of the most active and 
versatile of the little company of workers, closed her 
career in 1888. Those who survive are our esteemed 
friend Harriet E. Kirk, who resigned from the committee 
at her marriage, in 1874, and those whose names now 
appear at the head of the paper as associate editors. For 
a number of years, in the lifetime of Susanna M. Parrish, 
the committee held its weekly meetings at the pleasant 
home of herself and husband, on Cherry street, 
Tenth. 

The issue of Zhe Journal was begun First month 14, 

1873, it also being a weekly newspaper. The editor was 
Joseph Gibbons, of Lancaster county. At his decease, in 
1884, it passed into the ownership of Howard M. Jen- 
kins, and in Fifth month, 1885, it was united with the 
INTELLIGENCER, under the title which the paper now 
bears, of FrieENDs’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. The 
conductors of the united paper then formed a Limited 
Partnership Association, for the purpose of conducting its 
business, and established an office at 921 Arch street, 
where it has since remained. 
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WILLIAM AND MARY HOWITT. 


WE propose to print in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
some extracts from the Autobiography of Mary Howitt, 
edited by her daughter, Margaret Howitt, and published 
in this country (1889. 2 vols. 8vo) by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

A generation or two ago the names of Mary Howitt 
and William Howitt, her husband, were familiar to many 
readers. Their extended lists of literary productions— 
poetry, fiction, translations, and descriptive works—had a 
large popularity, and gave the two authors an acknowl- 
edged rank. In the flood of printing, which sweeps 
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away from notice even books of real value as soon as 
they have been read, the works of the Howitts have been 
mostly lost sight of, but some are still worthy of atten 
tion, and the present Autobiography of Mary Howitt con 
tains chapters which have a permanent interest. 

Particular interest for us attaches to the Howitts, be 
cause they were both born members of the Society of 
Friends, and so continued until middle life. Their early 
experience and training were strictly among Friends, and 
much of their writing bears evidence of this—usually to 
the satisfaction of the Quaker reader, though not uni- 
formly so. In the two volumes of her Autobiography 
Mary Howitt presents many interesting details of life in 
the midland and northern counties of England, among 
the Friends and Friendly people. In that region both 
were born; William Howitt at Heanor, in Derby- 
shire, in 1792, and Mary Botham at Uttoxeter, in Staf- 
fordshire, in 1799. William’s father, Thomas Howitt, 
and Mary’s mother, Ann Wood, were Friends by con 
vincement, but William’s mother, Phoebe Tantum, and 
Mary’s father, Samuel Botham, came of families who had 
long been in the Society. 

William and Mary were married in 1821, and enjoyed 
fifty-eight years married life. Their literary labors 
began with their marriage, and a number of their books 
(including the first, ‘‘ The Forest Minstrel and Other 
Poems,”’’ 1823), were joletly produced. Both wrote ex- 
tensively for the English periodicals of the time, includ- 
ing Chambers’s Journal, and Charles Dickens’s Household 
Words. Several works of fiction wete produced by each, 
but none of them are now very readable. Mary Howitt’s 
first novel, ‘‘ Wood Leighton,’’ was published in 1836, 
and she subsequently produced two or tbree others, be- 
sides many short stories. In ‘* Woodburn Grange,’’ and 
some others of his novels, William Howitt freely intro- 
Quaker characters, with sketches of life among 
English Friends. Both also wrote poetry, and some of 
Mary Howitt’s pieces, including some of her simple bal- 
lads, have merit that will perhaps be permanently appre- 
ciated. Besides this, she translated from the Swedish the 
works of Fredrika Bremer, from the Danish those of 
Hans Christian Andersen, and from the German several 
by different authors. William’s best work, doubtless, is 
that relating to English country life. With it he was 
thoroughly familiar, and several of his books are studies 
of the subject—*‘ Rural Life of England,’’ ‘‘ Book of the 
Seasons,”’ ‘* Country Year-Book,’’ and Country 
Book of Amusements,’’ are examples. 

After a residence for several years in northern Eng- 
land, the Howitts removed to the suburbs of London, and 
continued their home there till the closing period of their 
life. In 1840-43 they were in Germany; in 1852-54 
William visited Australia, and spent some time among the 
gold mines. 

William Howitt died in Rome, 
and his wife in the same city, First month 31, 1888. 
They were buried there, side by side. 

Besides the editor of this Autobiography, the daugh- 
ter Margaret, other children of the Howitts were Charlton, 
who was drowned in Australia, in 1863, while engaged in 
exploration and survey for the government; Anna Mary, 
an artist and author, who married Alaric A. Watts, and 
died in 1884; Alfred, who in 1888 held a government of- 
fice in Australia; and Claude, who died in 1844, in his 
boyhood. 

The early chapters of the Autobiography seem to us not 
only the most interesting to Friends, but the most satis- 
factory part of the book in all respects. They were writ- 
ten in 1868, by Mary Howitt, and the narrative is clear, 
the incidents pleasantly related, and the tone steady and 
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definite. After her husband’s death, in the last two or 
three years of her life Mary became attached to the 
Roman church,—a change of faith which cannot but be 
painful to the pleased reader of the earlier chapters, and 
which, imperfectly outlined as it is in these volumes, one 
naturally feels was connected with the decline of her 
mental and bodily strength. 

There is indeed a contrast between the earlier and 
later years of the Howitts, which affords occasion for 
study. They left the Society of Friends, by resigning 
their right of membership, in 1849. They had felt the 
authority of the Society irksome, (and very likely it was 
more exacting, in England, half a century ago, than was 
needful or judicious), and they considered themselves as 
having embarked on a wider sea of interests, experiences, 
and studies than Friends generally were then in sympathy 
with. But as we study the course of their lives, we begin 
to wonder whether they gained all they expected in 
launching out in the swifter currents,—whether in their 
departure from the associations of their childhood and 
early life, in quest of a larger enjoyment, a more varied 
experience, a freer way of living, and a deeper draught of 
‘« Culture,’’ they did not grasp after many shadows, and | 
lose much of the substance of human life. They | 
had by their origin a native strength and vigor, best ex- 
emplifled in those of their works which relate to English 
rural life, and in their ‘‘ cosmopolitan’’ growth, their 
translation to new scenes and strange conditions, they 
seem to have lost the strength of the old, arid gained only 
an imperfect share of the new. The willing severance of 
all the old ties is usually a mistake. The child is father 
of the man. We cannot make ourselves very different 
from that for which our. early life training designed us. 
We may grow, but not be transformed,—except it be in the 
spirit. ‘The Howitts appear to have drifted away from the 
ground which was most familiar to them, and to have done 
nothing in the last half of their working lives so good as 
their earlier writing. 

The portions of the Autobiography from which we 
propose to make extracts give no indication of the changes 
in opinion and faith which followed, and we have referred 
to the latter only in order to be entirely frank with our 
readers, who ctherwise might not understand the whole 
of the story of the Howitts, and might presume that they 
were to be claimed as Friends throughout their lives. 


The Extracts proposed will begin in next week’s issue of our paper. 


THE GEORGE SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

WE give in this issue a view of the frontage of the build- 
ings now erecting near Newtown, Bucks Co., for the 
George School. They are, as will be seen, three in num- 
ber, a central structure for general school purposes, and 
two wings, to be used mainly for dormitories, the east 
wing (right-hand in picture), for the girls, and the west 
for the boys. 

The appearance of the buildings, though plain, as was 
required by the will of John M. George, is chaste and 
striking. The selection of a style of architecture was a 
matter of careful consideration, and it was decided to 
employ that commonly known as ‘‘ Colonial,’’ (a phase, 
really, of the ‘‘ Renaissance’’ of the old classic forms), 
as being in all respects well adapted to the conditions of 
the structure, and its intended uses. 

The materials used in the buildings are local (New- 
town) stone below the first floor, and above that medium 
red stretcher brick. The floor courses, and heads and sills 
of windows are Indiana limestone, giving a pleasant con- 
trast with the brick, and preventing a bare and monoton- | 
ous wall effect. There are roof balconies on all three of | 
the buildings, and two small cupolas surmount the central 
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one. The two wings are attached to the central building 
by a fire-proof one-story extension, eighteen feet front. 
On top of them, as will be seen in the picture, is a cov- 
ered way, to pass on the second floor between the central 
building and wings, and above these is an open walk 
connecting the third floors. 

The central building is 53 feet front by 140 feet deep. 
It stands advanced from the wings. ‘The wings are 76 
feet 8 inches front by 45 feetdeep. The whole frontage of 
the three is 242 feet, 4 inches. The heights of the stories 
are basement, throughout, 9 feet ; central building, first 
floor 12 feet, second 12, third 11, fourth g; wings, first 
floor 10, second 9g, third g, fourth 9. 

The central building is divided as follows: on the 
first floor, (forward of a corridor which runs the whole 
length of the three buildings), office and three parlors, 
steward’s room, matron’s room; back of the corridor, 
the dining-room, 40 by 50 feet; in the rear of this, the 
kitchen, carving-room, store-room, scullery, etc. The 
first floor of the wings contains residence rooms for 
the Principal of the school, or other officer, dormitory 
rooms, etc. In the basement of the central building are 
the manual training room, (lighted on three sides), 50 
by 34 feet; helpers’ dining-room, laundry, bakery, etc. 
The basement of the girls’ wing contains the girls’ play 
range, clothes room, trunk room, etc., with correspond- 
ing rooms for the boys, in the west wing, and in addition 
the room for steam boilers. 

In the second story of the main building are 
the rooms for the library, room for drawing class, the 
general assembly room, 40 by 50 feet, and two class- 
rooms. The second floor in the wings is occupied by 
dormitories. All of them, it may be mentioned here, 
are designed for two persons each, the size being usually 
1o by 16 feet. The third story, besides six class-rooms, 
is occupied by dormitories. Each of the buildings will 
have its finished attic (fourth floor), with a height of 9 
feet, as already stated. The arrangement of the rooms on 
this floor and their purposes is not yet fully determined. 

There are three stairways in the main building, from 
basement to attic, including one in the rear, for servants 
and attendants. The dormitory buildings have each one 
of incombustible materials, and so placed that though 
under cover they are practically outside the building, and 
secure from fire. They, also, extend from basement to attic. 

The water fixtures for the dormitories are so arranged 
as to be practically outside the building, though with 
access under cover. A peculiar feature is the isolated po- 
sition of the tanks in extensions to the rear of the wings. 
The tanks (which will hold from 20,000 to 50,000 gal- 
lons, as may be hereafter arranged), may be supplied from 
any source—the springs on the property, the artesian well 
which has been bored, or the Newtown Water Company’s 
pipes. Tests of the water, both in the springs and the 
well, have been carefully made by Prof. Sidney B. Frost, 
of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, with the result 
that he finds them of remarkable purity, and as “soft ’’ 
for laundry purposes as could be desired. 

Ample provision has been made for ventilation, and 
for heating by steam or otherwise. The methods of heat- 
ing and of lighting have not yet been determined, but 
electric wires will be placed throughout the buildings, as 
the construction proceeds, so that electricity may be em- 
ployed if desired. 

The architects of the buildings, as shown in our pic- 
ture, are Addison Hutton, and his associates, Charles L. 
Hillman, and J. C. M. Shirk. Addison Hutton, as many 
of our readers know, has had extended experience with 
such erections. The present buildings of Westtown 

We have no doubt 


Boarding School are upon his plans. 
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that¥the ¢ George School will find itself, when the build- 
ings are finished, i in possession of a well-arranged, well- 
constructed, and comfortable home. ‘The Building Com- 
mittee, it should be added, have given careful and close 
attention to the whole of the plans, and have done their 
best to make them as perfect as possible. 


CHRISTMAS AND GIFT-GIVING. 

Read in the Swarthmore, Pa., First-day school, 
1892, by Henry S. Kent. 

I KNow of no event in the religious world (and in this | 

include the moral world) more worthy of commemoration 

than the advent of Him who brought to the ignorant, sin- 


Twelfth month 25, 


suffering world the new gospel of love for the healing of | 


the nations, ‘‘ the glad tidings of great joy,’’ and practi- 
cally illustrated in his own life the possibility of planting 
on this earth a Divine humanity. He whose mission was 
to teach the great lesson that the kingdom of heaven is 


not a remote place, but an inward condition, not afar off 


in the future, but at hand zow. Whose work was not to 
organize sects and create controversy, but to cause all 
such to melt away before the power of Divine love, as 
frost before the sunshine ; the hearty and joyful recogni- 
tion of the fatherhood of God, the brotherhood of man. 
In bearing our worthy testimony as Friends against the 
observance of ‘holy days’’ and times, it is possible, in- 
deed probable, that we have fallen into the common error 
of embracing half truths with an unwholesome zeal, until 
with the mind’s eye so intently fixed on the thought that 
all days are alike holy, and should be alike dedicated to 
holy living, we have overlooked, or ignored, a beautiful 
to join in the 
purest and best thought of the Christian world and give 
to others and to ourselves a spiritual uplift. While this 
Christmas day is not in itself different from other days, 
yet it isa reminder ; it is associated in our minds with a 
glad and momentous event in human history,—an event 
of which we can neither think nor speak without feeling 
something kindlier to our fellows. We cannot possibly 
follow in imagination that life of loving service and sacri- 
fice that began in a manger and ended on the cross of 
martyrdom, without catching some clearer glimpses of the 
purer and holier lives we ought to aspire to. 

We make a mistake if we fail to catch the true inspira- 
tion of the day, and to use it for all that appropriately 
belongs to it. 

The thought that the life of Jesus most prominently 
suggests is, that if there is in human character something 
finer than simple justice, something better than human 
equality, something sweeter even than mercy, it issimple, 
loving service, —the giving of our best to others ; that noble 
passion of the soul that disdains weights and measures ; that 
serves because we must be in accord with the law of our 
being, for the natural joy that is in it. The passion 
which overtops and outdoes even the sense of duty. 

He went about doing good, not because it was his duty, 
but because it was his nature, and if we should exercise 
and recognize this motive, we should all of us discover it 
to be ours, and that we, too, are the sons and daughters 
of God. The delight of Jesus was to give, and he 
freely all he had and all he was, even unto his life. 

While it is clear that giving is an appropriate cere- 
mony for this day, yet what and how shall we give to 
fitly celebrate the Christmas time? Here let us pause and 
think, for we may so give as to dishonor. We may so 
miss the essence of true giving that the act, however 
costly the gift and the sacrifice to self, may be a mockery. 

The gift that is given because of a recognized obliga- 
tion is only paying a debt, and is in no fit sense a Christ- 


opportunity on this commemorative day, 


gave 


mas gift. It is a dollar lost to the donor, a dollar gained 
by the receiver, and you may so write it in your account. 
The gift that is given because of a desire or expectation 
of return, either of money, goods, or favors,—and I be- 
lieve I may add gratitude,—so far from being a genuine 
Christmas gift is a mere merchandising, and it even lacks 
the fairness of equal choice on the part of buyer and 
seller, and affirms that one is enough to make a bargain. 
Or again, the gift that is reluctantly given because we 
fear it will be expected in consequence of family or other 
relationship, is in no proper sense a Christmas gift. It 
is enforced, it lacks the spontaneity of heart which is 
the essential quality. The value of the gift bears no rela- 
tion whatever to the money-cost of the article. The 
thousand dollar silver service may be worthless, the two 
cent card of remembrance may have a priceless value, for 
the gift must include not the pocket but the heart of the 
giver. 
‘* Not what we give, but what we share ; 

The gift without the giver is bare, 

Who gives himself with his alms feeds three 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 


I think we can never feel quite so sure that our gifts 
are genuine Christmas gifts as when we spend our dimes 
and dollars to brighten in some small way the often desti- 
tute and cheerless lives of the poor, of those who through 
most if not through all other days of the long year are 
deprived of all the luxuries,—many of the comforts, and 
some of the bare necessities. Of those from whom we 
can expect no return but the response of the grateful 
heart, and not always even that. My observation leads 
me to believe that this Christ-like fraternal spirit is grow- 
ing among the favored classes, and they are coming mor:> 
and more to realize how much richer are the returns and 
sweeter the inward satisfaction of supplying human need, 
than of giving to those already surfeited. We are all 
more and more learning that the larger blessing remains 
with him who rightly gives, cemprehending more and 
more that spiritual paradox, the inwritten law of our 
nature, that the more we give of ourselves to others, the 
more we increase in real wealth. And this is not mere 
sentiment, it is plain fact confirmed by every man’s ex- 
perience. No man grown, nor little child, ever gave to 
another, and witnessed the joy of that other, who did not 
feel himself the richer, and would even on a selfish basis 
refuse to exchange places in the act. 

As He for whom this day is set apart was in a 
special sense a minister to the poor and to them that were 
ready to perish, it seems very appropriate that in the 
midst of the happy home coming, in the joyful abundance 
of the good things of the heart and the good things for 
the palate, we should not overlook those around about us 
whose hearts are cheerless and whose larders are lean. 
How much worthier the gift that relieves suffering than 
that which gratifies vanity! How much better is the load 
of coal that for a month will bring daily comfort to a half- 
clad mother and her shivering children, than a glittering 
diamond on a lily-white finger! How much more com- 
fort in the thought that in that barrel of flour with which 
we surprised a hungry family who through sickness or mis- 
fortune were beginning to catch glimpses of the specter 
of Want, and with whom bread unbuttered is luxury, than 
the barrow load of unneeded toys with which the petted 
children of a single nursery are inundated! There can 
surely be no diviner quality in our nature, and none in 
the exercise of which comes a nobler joy, than that which 
prompts us to help our less favored and weaker brother. 
It is the genuine spark from the Divine nature. 

Let us give to this day its high deserts. Let it bring 
to our happy homes the glad family reunion—the feast of 
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good things, and the flow of soul. Let us make it a grand 
training day when every base passion and selfish ambition 
must stand back, and all! that is sweetest and noblest in us 
come to the front ; a day in which we ascend to our best, 
in which our thoughts are purest, our tones gentlest, our 
charity broadest, our generosity largest, our hearts glad- 
dest. Let it be to us what it of right is, the most worthy 
and most impressive of all our commemorative days. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
THOUGHTS ON DISOWNMENT. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


As I have said, the first desire of the meeting is for the 
restoration of the sinner,—not for his disownment,—and 
the will can and should gain its point. Maybe, in most 
cases, it does,—I do not know. There are some cases, 
however, in which the excitement of accomplishing the 
purpose begins to cool,—cases in which, where I think 
the longings for Divine aid are not sufficient, the indiffer- 
ence of the sinner causes anger to take the place of love, 
cases in which the resistance of the erring one causes a 
drawing back rather than a proper strengthening of the 
will. After a struggle of these cases for that certain lim- 
ited time before mentioned, the meeting loses its breath, 
and in a condition of somewhat weak-kneed will, sur- 
renders itself by the entrance of a minute of Disownment. 
Victorious obstinacy, having wiped the name from our list, 
passes out, either with a continued indifference, or, its 
resistance having been too great for the strength of our 
will, aided by such Divine help as was asked for, it passes 
out with a sarcastic ‘‘ Farewell’’ to ‘‘ those Quakers.’ 

I have been told that this disownment is proposed by 
the meeting, partly as a means for the restoration of the 
disowned, but I can only feel ‘* How is this within the 
possibilities ?’’ Kind, encouraging, and loving as the 
notices of the disownment may be in dictionary value of 
the words, is there not in them something of a Pharisai- 
cal tone? Imagination places in my ears the reply, 
coming from many: ‘‘ No! that is not true, for our Dis- 
cipline itself says the one disowned can again be accepted 
into membership.’’ Very true, I will admit, but in what 
spirit is that renewed member received by the meeting ? 
Small as the red tapery of our business meetings may be, 
still our rules and the rules of most of the churches are 
that the one recovering membership must go through ex- 
actly the same forms as an entirely new applicant. Hew 
does this show welcome or forgiveness by the meeting ? 
The meeting itself, in its form of reception, says or shows 
nothing of welcome nor forgiveness. If our Discipline 
is to be revised I can only hope that the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son (Luke 15: 11-32), may be intelligently 
read and the true meaning of the words thoroughly and 
correctly explained just before the rule in regard to the 
renewal of membership is taken up for consideration. 

The Society of Friends is regarded by people gener- 
ally—even by some diametrically opposed to some of our 


principles—as the most truthful, honest, reliable class of 


people in the world. I have often wondered if it could 
be for the purpose of retaining this reputation—of keep- 
ing our wordly record clean—that we expose or cast away 
our brother or sister who has erred and failed to live up 
to our principles. I have wondered if it be possible that 
we Friends cast out our weak member in order that the 
world may see that so sinful a one is not allowed on our 
list of members. But I conclude that could hardly be, 
for if that be our principle then I would be expected 
to go to my house and show the open door to my 
own brother who might be erring, with a request that he, 
not being good enough to be in my presence, find home 


elsewhere ,—I alee this for the purpose of retaining the 
good opinion of strangers. I am not saying the love and 
respect of our neighbors is worthless. Not at all! It is 
desirable, it is a blessing, it is almost a necessity. But 
making ourselves worthy of their love is a thing far more 
for us to be active in accomplishing than the ability of 
retaining the good feeling of our friends. ‘True effort to 
follow the example set by Jesus Christ will gain the 
worthiness mentioned. 

‘*One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren ’’ (Matthew 23: 8), which is another argument 
which urges me to pronounce against Disownment. I do 
not regard the man sitting at the head of our Yearly 
Meeting as being any more our brother—a more congenial 
one, to be sure—but still no more our brother than the 
one who may at that time be doing evil deed or even 
entering the criminal cell. My advice would be ‘ hold 
to both ’’ ; but if for any possible reason, now unimagina- 
ble, some disownment should be actually necessitated, I 
say with equally firm sincerity, we should give our firmest 
grasp to the help of the sinking one. 

Again, I think as | sit here, how often while in the 
silence of our meeting, examining our own hearts and 
recalling our wrong thoughts and actions of the past, 
there comes to us a feeling of regret and penitence which 
cannot but be accompanied by a longing and asking for 
forgiveness which, were it not for its feeling of peaceful 
love, would almost startle us by so sudden a delivery. If 
penitence is sincere we need not wait for forgiveness and 
Divine love—they are waiting for us, and those of us who 
have known that longing, and felt the reception of for- 
giveness know so well that it comes from a supply of which 
the seventy times seven is but a beginning—a supply to 
which there is no end, and the reception of such love and 
forgiveness cannot but be followed by a spirit of thankful- 
ness extreme. Ata monthly meeting, when a case regard- 
ing the disownment of a member is brought up, I do not 
know, but I wonder if forgiveness by the meeting ever 
extends up to one time seven. Why is it that we find it 
so hard to make theory and practice agree ? 
a person’s religion is not to be measured by what he may 
think about God and Jesus Christ, but rather by a com- 
parison of his life with the teachings taught and example 
set to him. I see nothing in the life of Jesus nor in his 
strengthening words that will endorse disownment. 

Were some of our forefathers here with me now, | 
could not but ask if their dictionaries gave them a correct 
definition of Consistency, for it is beyond my understand- 
ing to see how our early members could have been preach- 
ing down to us those most beautiful thoughts on Friend- 
ship, Love, Faithfulness, and Forgiveness expressed by one 
lip, while the other lip was dictating that law so entwined 
all through our Rules of Discipline. Those chords 
stricken together are mot harmonious, and I do really hope 
we may yet see our Discipline purified by the erasure from 
its pages of all words and ideas of disownment. 


Lansdowne, Pa. x: 4-8. 


FoR to him that is joined to all the living there is 
hope.—So/omon. 


Books are a guide in youth and an entertainment for 
age. They support us under solitude, and keep us from 
becoming a burden to ourselves. They help us to forget 
the crossness of men and things, compose our cares and 
our passions, and lay our disappointments asleep. When 
we are weary of the living, we may repair to the dead, 
who have nothing of peevishness, pride, or design in their 
conversation.— Collier. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 3.—First MONTH 15, 1893. 


THE WORD. 


Text.—In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the word was God.—John 1: I 

Scripture passages for study: John I, 1-5, 14, 16-18. Also Mark I, 1 

Luke, I., 1-4. 

Ir is in the Gospel of John that the bases of many of the 
church teachings are found. On the reading of to-day 
they rest the doctrine of the Incarnation, a doctrine as- 
serted by all evangelical churches, but which is differently 
explained, but by none of them minutely as to the exact 
nature of the union of the Divine with the human. In- 
stead of dwelling upon it as a deep mystery, to be ac- 
cepted, as is so often the case, upon faith which has not 
the seal of a dedicated life to sanctify its assent, let us 
draw from it the simple yet deeply impressive lesson 
which all are capable of finding therein. For to us the 
great value of the Scriptures lies in their applicability to 
the states and conditions and to the upbuilding of our 
daily lives. 


GOLDEN 


TEACHING. 

We are reminded that ‘‘in the beginning,’’ when as 
yet there was nothing, this infinite power which we call 
God existed, and through his omnipotence all the myriad 
things of earth and sky have their existence—that ‘‘ with- 
out him was not anything made that hath been made.’’ 

‘In him was life,’’ and that 4fe which created all things 
according to their right and proper uses,—that “fe which 
is the crystallization or essence of ¢ruth in all its various 
manifestations,—was and is the true Light which lighteth 
every man coming into the world. As of old, in the 
darkness of our minds and hearts, we sometimes do not 


apprehend it, and we, who should be loving children of 


the dear Father, will not receive him as the Word indwell- 
ing in the flesh. 

Let us note the wording of the Revised Version, 
which seems to open a new thought. ‘‘ But as many as 
received him, to them gave he the right to become chil- 
dren of God.’’ Had it occurred to us that the acknowl- 
edgment of him in our hearts does not make us children, 
but simply confers a right, which we as free agents must 
exercise in order to attain to true sonship? It is the first 
recognition or consciousness of the Word in our hearts 
which gives us the right to become children, but until we 
exercise our right by loyal obedience to its teaching, by 
conforming our lives not to ‘the will of the flesh, nor of 
the will of man, but of God,’’ we are not, in the deep 
sense of trustful dependence and full communion, the 
‘¢ children of God.”’ 

It was thus that the blessed Jesus, exercising without 
measure this right of Sonship, and filled with the efful- 
gence of Divine Light, became indeed the Word in the 
flesh,—the incomparable Son of God, full of grace and 
truth, able to lead us into all truth. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The three evangelists Matthew, Mark, and Luke 
had given to the Christian church an account of the 
human life of Jesus of Nazareth from his birth in the 
lowly manger at Bethlehem, following him in his first at- 
tendance at the Temple in boyhood—through the stirring 
events of his ministry, and the tragic ending of his earthly 
existence on the cross at Calvary. 

They had been chiefly concerned in recording the 
miracles, as giving external evidence of his Divine mis- 
sion and his sonship withthe Father. They give an ac- 
countof his arguments with the Scribes and Pharisees, 
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and of the parables which a so frequently used to — 
trate and enforce the truths he uttered. 

The three-fold witness of these men was sufficient to 
testify to his work among the people, but John, the be- 
loved disciple and intimate companion of Jesus, saw that 
the record would be incomplete if only the human side 
of this Divine man was preserved to his followers. It 
was clearly in his mind to bear testimony to the fact that 
Jesus was the Christ, the Messiah, the anointed of God, 
and that assuch he should be received and the truths con- 
cerning God and their own relation to him, be believed 
and accepted by them. 

The expression with which John begins his gospel is 
the same that is used in the record of Creation (Gen. 

1), and his purpose evidently was to connect the 
power by which the world was called into existence, with 
the power that was so wonderfully manifested in Jesus. 
‘*The Word ’’ represents the power as always existing, as 
uncreated. A word is that by which we convey our 
thoughts to another. It is the medium of communication 
and in applying it to Jesus John sees in him the medium 
of communication between the human family and the 
Heavenly Father,—the visible representative of the In- 
visible presence. This term as applied to the Divine 
Power, was in use long before the time of John. In the 
Chaldean translation of the Old Testament, (Isa. 14: 12), 
is rendered: ‘‘I, by my word have made,’’ and, again, 
in Isa. 48: 13, ‘* By my word I have founded the earth,’’ 
and the same is true in many other passages. It was in 
use by the Jews in writing of the Messiah, and, doubtless, 
John used it in the opening chapter of his Gospel, that he 
might, with greater force, present the claims of Jesus as 
the promised Messiah—the Incarnate Word,—the Being 
in whom the human and the Divine were so harmoniously 
united as to make him the type of perfected manhood, 
the realization of the hope and expectation of the race, 
in all its aspirations after the Divine ideal. It is a source 
of unmeasured comfort to those who are thus pressing 
forward that in his work among men this ‘‘ Word that be- 
came flesh,’’ declared: ‘‘I do nothing of myself, but as 
the Father taught me, I speak these things,’’ (John 8: 28) ; 
and again: ‘‘ My teaching is not mine, but his that sent 
me,’’ (fohn 7: 16). His example is everything to us, 
for if he in whom the fulness dwelt, was dependent upon 
him from whom that fulness was received, how much more 
should we feel our dependence, and be encouraged to seek 
for ability to do the work laid upon us, at the same Source 
and Fountain to which he turned for instruction. 

The glory of a life ‘‘ hid with Christ in God’’ is the 
outcome of ‘‘the word made flesh.’’ What possibilities 
it holds in store for man redeemed from the bondage to 
the flesh, with its temptations and allurements! Well 
may our daily prayer ascend, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.’’ Living 
so that we individually may know its fulfillment, we shall 
indeed come into the condition of heirs, and joint heirs 
with Jesus Christ. 


Wuart | must do, is the question which concerns me, 
and not, what the people think. This rule, equally arduous 
in actual and in intellectual life, may serve as the whole 
distinction between greatness and meanness. It is the 
more difficult, because you will aways find those who think 
they understand you business better than you do yourself. 
It is easy in society to live after the world’s opinion : it 
is easy in solitude to live after your own. ‘The great 
man is he who, in the midst of the crowd, maintains with 
perfect sweetness the independence of solitude.—2. W. 
Emerson. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 


ALTHOUGH well aware that ‘‘ every day is a fresh begin- 




















ning,’’ it is nevertheless an appropriate time at the com 














ing of each New Year, to pause in our life journey, and, 





with a glance backward to see wherein we have made 








mistakes—to consider how best we can in the future fulfill 
our various missions. 











A 


Looking over the past year we feel greatly assured 





that we as a body of Friends have cause for much 











thankfulness. There are regrets, of course, and sorrows 


that come from painful separations, caused by the death 











of both the aged, and some younger in years and full of 





promise ; but these are natural events that time, and a 











fuller consecration of our own wills to the Divine will, 








may reconcile. Infinitely sadder are those sorrows, of 








which we trust and believe there are but few amongst us, 





where loved ones have gone counter to the moral law, the 
only atonement for which will be found in a renewal of 














effort to be restored to Divine favor, by amendment 
of life. 














Many new lessons have been learned by some of us 
who have felt it hard to change 








as it were—the old guide 
posts that have been as helps by the way, and embrace 











new sides of the everlasting truth, that seem at first sight 








to be clear but cold, lacking the warmth of those cher- 
ished from childhood. But the world will not 














wait 








for sentiment, but moves rapidly onward, revealing 


new theories that must stand a trial. ‘* Ancient good,’’ 























as Lowell expresses it, that once seemed most precious, 














gives way before the pressure of the newer thoughts 





that comes to us freighted with just as much of God’s 








love and inspiration, as were given to those worthy to 
receive them in the past. 








Our religion will not suffer, for its foundation stones 








are sure ; it will only be the non-essentials that may pass 
from our sight. 








An exchange paper, commenting on 
the changes now so apparent in various religious bodies, 
says truly that: 

















‘* The fear of disaster to religion is passing. There is a 





new confidence that, no matter what may fall, religion 
will remain and grow and bless the world. 








The last year 
has been particularly marked by the acceptance of relig- 

















ion as a law of righteousness to be applied to all the com- 
mon and business relations of human beings.”’ 











As this definition of religion has always been the one 
recognized by Friends, the adoption of it by others, and 











thus becoming more universal, should be an encourage- 
ment to us. 

















The increased interest and activity shown by our 
younger Friends in the affairs of our Society, is certainly 
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a cause for gratitude, and can we not cheerfully—yet 
watchfully—enter with them upon the work of the New 
Year, with a courage inspired by the consciousness that 
God is still omnipresent, guiding and guarding us, as He 
directed our forefathers of old? Still prizing the old and 
learning all the lessons possible from past experiences, let 
us welcome the new with earnest purpose of heart, and in 
the words of one of the sweet spirits of the olden time, 
‘* let us rouse and nerve ourselves, and, whatever the sum 
of yesterdays, let us make the sum of to-morrows brighter, 
nobler, holier, the time past enough for mistake and 
folly, shame, and sin, while future days shall utter unto 


future days a better tale and show a clearer course.”’ 


CONCERNING disownments for ‘* marrying out,’’ a well- 
known Friend, a member of another yearly meeting, thus 
writes, in a private letter : 

‘¢ | have become more and more satisfied, as I have 
investigated the annals of our past history, that there has 
been no more fruitful cause of our decline in numbers 
than the course pursued by our forefathers in disowning so 
many of our young people on account of their ‘ marrying 
out,’ as it is termed. To give one forcible example, some 
years since, when visiting A. C. M., of Hudson, N. Y., 
he told me he had been looking over the records of Hud- 
son Monthly Meeting, and found that during the time of 
its existence it had disowned 197 members, of whom 147 
were for marrying out of the order!’ 


HowarD M. JENKINS desires us to say that he has 
received from a friend in New Jersey the copies of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting ‘‘ Extracts ’’ asked for in the last 


issue,—1752, 1753, 1757, and 1759. 


MARRIAGES. 


DE COU—PEIRCE.—On the 22d of Twelfth month, 1892, under 
the care of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Race street, Phila- 
delphia, William De Cou, of Crosswicks, N. J., and Ruth A. Peirce, of 
West Philadelphia. 

FORMAN—CHANDLEE.—Twelfth month 14, 1892, at the resi- 
dence of Henry Chandlee, Baltimore, Md., under the care of Friends, 
Lucy Chandlee and Horace Baker Forman, Jr., of New York City. 

WASHBURN—CHADWICK.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Twelfth month 28, 1892, under the care of Duanesburgh 
Monthly Meeting, Charles E. Washburn, son of Joshua B. and Caroline 
Washburn, of Chappaqua, N. Y., and Elizabeth, daughter of William 
and Martha Chadwick, of Quaker street, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 

BIRDSALL.—At Somers Center, Westchester county, N. Y., 
Twelfth month 23, 1892, Henry Birdsall, in the 86th year of his age; a 
member of Amawalk Monthly Meeting. 

The sweet serenity of his spirit gave evidence that he was fully pre- 
pared for the change. H. 

CARPENTER.—In Philadelphia, Twelfth month 31, 1892, Charles 
S. Carpenter, aged 72 years. Interment at Salem, N. J. 

DART.—On Third-day, 27th of Twelfth month, 1892, in the 18th 
year of her age, Elizabeth Starr 

Funeral from her late residence, 54 East 21st street, New York city 
Interment at Cobalt, Conn. 

MARTINDALE.—Suddenly, of apoplexy, at Camden, N. J., First 
month 3, 1893, Isaac Comly Martindale, in the 51st year of his age; a 
member of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting 

PATTERSON.—In Philadelphia, at the residence of her son-in- 
law, Evan Knight, Twelfth month 30, 1892, Jane, widow of Thomas B. 
Patterson, aged 81 years, 
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ROBERTS.—At Overbrook, Philadelphia, Twelfth month 26, 1892, 
Warner, son of John and H. Rosalie Roberts, in his 11th year. 


SHARPLES.—In Elgin, Illinois, Twelfth month 29, 1892, Alida 
M., daughter of David T. and Adeline C. Sharples; granddaughter of 
S. Emlen and Martha S. Sharples, of West Chester, Pa. 


SHAW.—At the Old Man’s Home, West Philadelphia, Twelfth 
month 25, 1892, after a short illness of heart disease, Oliver Wilson 
Shaw, formerly of Bucks county, in his 70th year; a constant attender 
of Race Street meeting. Interment at Plumstead Meeting, Bucks Co. 

He had known of the ups and downs of life, had had his trials, his 
temptations, his provings, and through the grace of God had come out 
victorious, and there is confidence to believe he has been received into 
the mansions which the Blessed Jesus promised to his redeemed dis- 
ciples. a 

STABLER.—Near Yuba City, California, Twelfth month 29, 1892, 
B. Gilpin Stabler, aged 59 years ; formerly of Sandy Spring, Md. 

[The Baltimore American, Twelfth month 31, says his death was 
due to imflammatory rheumatism and typhoid fever, and adds: “ He 
was the son of Edward Stabler, a prominent citizen of Sandy Spring, 
Md., who was postmaster at that place continuously from 1828 until the 
date of his death in 1883, having been first appointed by President 
Jackson. Mr. Stabler went to California about eight years ago for the 
benefit of his health, and became a prominent fruit grower in that State. 
His ranch in Yuba county produced every variety of fruit, and he was 
very prosperous. He is the first of a family of ten children to die. The 
survivors are: Albert G., Jordan, Arthur, and Edward Stabler, Jr., of 
Baltimore ; Samuel J. Stabler, of San Francisco; Louis C. Stabler, of 
Missouri; Philip T. Stabler, of Sandy Spring; Mrs. J. S. Hallowell, of 
Brooklyn, Md., and Miss Kate Stabler, of Montgomery county, Md. 
Mr. Stabler was unmarried. His remains will be brought to Sandy 
Spring for interment.’’ ] 

WOOLLEY.—At Poplar, Monmouth county, New Jersey, Second 
month 22, 1891, Elizabeth T., wife of Eden Woolley, in her 80th year. 

At the same place, Eleventh month 17, 1892, Eden Woolley, in the 
88th year of his age. 

Members of Shrewsbury Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

WORRALL.—In Wayne, Delaware county, Pa., Twelfth month 
22, 1892, Thomas T. Worrall, aged 58 years 

Interred at Willistown Friends’ ground. 

WRIGHT.—In West Philadelphia, Twelfth month 22, 1892, 
George, son of the late Isaac K. Wright, aged 59 years; a member of 
the Monthly Meeting held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


RACHEL H. VAIL 

Ripe in years, ripe in the fruits of righteousness, the precious spirit 
of our beloved friend Rachel H. Vail has passed from the animated 
form of clay; yet its influence will long linger around us with a sweet- 
ness of memory, a reflex of the delights we have known in her pres- 
ence, and while our hearts mourn the loss and privation of her society, 
they are also filled with a sanctified thankfulness that she hath gained 
the blessed goal her spirit yearned for, and that we can recognize the 
tender mercies of a loving Father who hath called her unto Himself. 
Her example was one of beautiful consistency. Cheerful and peaceful 
through life, joyful in the near prospect of death. In her deportment 
and converse there was a daily practice of the Christian virtues—loving, 
humble, meek, merciful, pure in heart, with the crowning attribute of 
that charity that speaketh no evil, that ¢Azzketh no evil of another. 
Surely the spirits as prepared for the quiet transition to the Heavenly 
Father’s mansion of peace and rest. 

Her daily walking amongst us was a lesson of instruction, quietly 
pursuing the path of duty as presented before her, steadfastly bearing a 
testimony by example and precept to the simplicity which should char- 
acterize those who profess’ to be guided by the spirit of truth. Thus 
she was qualified for usefulness in the various departments of religious 
society—sharing in the labors of its concerns with a heartfelt interest 
and zeal. 

Her last illness was endured with characteristic quietness and resig- 
nation, more thoughtful for the comfort of those who ministered around 
her than of her own sufferings. Near the final close, her sweet words 
of counsel, of peace, faith, and hope for those near and dear to her 
were most impressive, leaving messages of loving remembrance for those 
whose friendship she had cherished. 

Thus has passed away a bright and tender spirit—a friend well be- 
loved, whose memory is precious. H 


CoMFORT is beautiful: the low-breathed words 
Of him who comes when hope is dark and dead ; 
The mother’s pity that does not disdain 

The trivial sorrows of her little child; 

The utterance calm of true high priest who brings 
The heavenly meaning of our earthly care ; 

For humblest faces then transfigured are 

When, bending low to pour the healing word 
Into the hearts of sad and sorry men, 

They find “ the angel of His presence’’ there. 
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CAestern Department. 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN THE WEST. 

THE guarded religious education of our children has been 
one of the prominent concerns of the Society of Friends 
almost from its rise. ‘To use the language of our [Illinois 
Yearly Meeting] Discipline: ‘‘ Children need moral as 
well as intellectual education, and are very much influ 
enced in this respect by their surroundings. During the 
impressible period of youth, when their characters are 
forming, great care should be observed to see that these 
are helpful and good. So far as practicable it is desirable 
that they should attend schools under the care of-teachers 
holding views consistent with our testimonies, and who 
are concerned for their right presentation to their pupils. 
Were our members sufficiently impressed with the value 
of such care, it is not doubted that many schools would 
be established and maintained among us and our children 
generally receive a guarded education.’’ And to use the 
language of a Friend, ‘*‘ Were we ourselves more educated 
to the luxury of giving,’’ there would no difficulty stand 
in the way of the establishment of such schools in the 
West. For though our brethren in the East are compara- 
tively well supplied, we need them more than they, if we 
would keep our children within the fold, or attach them 
to our principles. For most denominations have their 
particular schools, and scattered as we are over a large 
extent of country, if we do not train them in the princi- 
ples and testimonies of our Society, we need not wonder 
to find them gathered into other folds 

In looking over some old pamphlets, | came across an 
article on this subject from the pen of President Mills, of 
Earlham College [Richmond, Ind.], which’ sets this mat 
ter so clearly before us that | cannot refrain from making 
copious quotations from it. He ‘The perpetuity 
of our church as a body of Christians holding positive 
distinctive views depends in a very large degree upon the 
care that is taken of the boys and girls who are found in 
our midst. It is a saying of the Talmud, born of the 
experience of God’s chosen people, that ‘ the world is 
saved by the breath of the children in the schools.” On 
the same authority it is asserted that ‘ Jerusalem was 
destroyed because the education of children 
glected,’ and again, ‘a town wherein there 
must perish.’ He that hath an ear, let 
these ancient sayings proclaim to 
Quakers to-day 


Says: 


Was ne 
is no s¢ hool 
hear what 
the people called 
‘ That church in which the education of 
the young is neglected must perish.’ Archbishop Manning 
used to say, ‘ Give me the children of England for twenty 
years and England shall be Catholic.’ ‘The opposite ot 
the principle involved in this assertion holds equally true. 
Let the Society of Friends put the education of its chil 
dren entirely out of its own hands; let it turn them over 
for instruction and training to the neighboring churches, 
or to the State, for twenty years, and at the end of that 
time there will be found very few boys and girls playing 
in the streets of Quakerdom. 
Che work to which as a 


him 


people we are called de 


-mands increased intelligence and mental power, as well as 


increased and faith. Important social and 
political interests call for our co-operation. 


consecration 
No question 
looms up before this nation to-day with greater magni- 
tude than that of temperance. It has come as a dividing 
issue in local and State, if not in national politics, and it 
has evidently come to stay. 
become identified with the anti-liquor 
was formerly in the anti-slavery cause. 

there is set before us an open door 
furtherance of this great reform. The same may be said 
of our relations to the peace question, and other great 


The Society of Friends has 
movement, as it 
Insome localities 


for effective work in 
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public interests. We need to be alive to them and influ- 
ential in bringing about their settlement in accordance 
with the teachings of Christ. Can the Society of Friends 
afford (to withhold what may appear as a) pecuniary sac- 
rifice for its educational institutions ? 

‘*It is told of Horace Mann that at one time he was 
invited to make an address at the opening of a reforma- 
tory school whose buildings had been erected at great ex- 
pense. In the course of his remarks he asserted that if 
the school should succeed in reforming only one boy the 
result would be worth the cost. Afterward a gentleman 
asked him if this statement were not a trifle overdrawn. 
Promptly and with convincing earnestness came the re- 
ply: ‘Not if it were my boy!’ In like manner must 
we answer those who stagger at the cost of building up 
an efficient educational system in a church having so 
small a membership as ours.”’ 

Chere was a time when it might have been said that 
we had not enough of properly qualified teachers to meet 
the requirements of the times, but that day has passed, or 
is rapidly doing so, and what is needed now is to place 
and maintain these teachers in such positions as will 
enable the Society to carry out its concern with regard to 
its children for their guarded education. G. 8. 1. 

Genoa, Neb., Twelfth month 10 


Our friend, Robert Hatton, in the course of his visit 
-nds and others within the limits of Ohio, Indiana, 
llinois Yearly Meetings, attended Genoa Monthly 

Meeting, Nebraska, on the 18th ult., with much accept- 
ance. Wehada parlor meeting at Isaiah Lightner’s in 
the evening, and a meeting for the neighborhood on the 
evening of the 19th, at the same place. On the 2oth, in 
company of I. L., he took the cars for David City and 
Garrison, to visit Friends at those places. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

EASTON AND SARATOGA QUARTERLY MEETING 
ALTHOUGH it seems late to give an account of our last 
quarter, held at Easton, N. Y., Eleventh month 16 and 
17, yet we feel its excellence was truly noteworthy. After 
receiving our last paper of Twelfth month 31, giving in- 
teresting accounts of others, I hope this may find a place 
in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL ; it may be for the en- 

ent of some 

Fourth-day morning, though dark and rainy, a goodly 
number gathered. No Friends from other Quarters were 
here, but we felt the Master with us. We were favored 
with words of encouragement from Phebe Dillingham. 
Che silent waiting seemed unusually impressive. After 
the close of the business meeting refreshments were served 
in the meeting-house. At 2 o'clock a philanthropic meet- 
ing was held. This being our first, we felt our efforts 
might not be very successful, but the way opened, and we 
had a lively, interesting meeting. Our subjects were: 
‘* Peace and Arbitration ’’ and ‘‘ Tobacco.’’ Some being 
with us not of our fold, expressed great interest. The 
query came up, When can we have another such meeting ? 
rhe general expression was, What an excellent meeting, — 
we have enjoyed and been benefitted by it. Notwith- 


standing we had to drive to our respective homes in a 
drerfching rain, no feelings of regret were felt. 


Fifth-day opened clear and beautiful, a goodly number 
in attendance (he meeting seemed covered with a 
heavenly canopy. Communications from Phebe Dilling- 
ham and Aaron Flansburg were well received, also from 
Cynthia J. Parker, who has been for several years a 
member with Presbyterians—(a birthright member with 
Friends). ~ She felt deeply impressed for some time that 
she must attend our Quarterly Meeting. Attending to 


her impressions, she was called to address the assembly. 
The peace it brought to her is not to be expressed, only 
felt. Thus our meeting closed with a feeling that we had 
been bountifully fed. E. A. Hoac. 
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LETTERS FROM ISAAC WILSON.—XVIII. 
IMMEDIATELY after mailing our last letter we took train 
from Buffalo, once more to enter our own Canadian Domin- 
ion, but still not to go directly home. We found, too, 
on our way, that our train was an hour late, and so, fail- 
ing to make connections at Harrisburg, we were four 
hours late arriving at Guelph. Here we found our child- 
ren well and we were all truly thankful to meet again. 
We spend the time until Third-day morning 27th, ina 
social visit except on First day a. m. we attended the 
Methodist church, listening to the Christian service, con- 
sisting largely of singing and preaching in commemora- 
tion of the birth of Jesus in Bethlehem and of thankful- 
ness for his life and labors. At 4 p.m., we attended a 
Gospel temperance meeting, in which much earnestness 
was manifested, and suggestions offered for the further- 
ance of the cause. 

A wish being expressed for a religious opportunity in 
the town, the Methodist minister very kindly offered the 
privilege of associating with his congregation in the’ 
evening, and we felt it to be a profitable occasion. ‘The 
necessity of the Christ birth in each individual was dwelt 
upon, to the apparent satisfaction of many present. 

Second-day being observed as the Christmas holiday, 
was spent with our children who are there, and on the 
Third-day morning we proceeded to Toronto, visiting our 
friends Stephen and Eliza Brown, remaining until Fourth- 
day, and then taking train for the eightieth and last time 
to complete our trip. During our twenty weeks’ absence, 
I find we have attented 126 meetings, called and visited 
at 150 different homes, and rode by train over 6,000 
miles. And I mention this only in the feeling of thank- 
fulness that in it all we have enjoyed the best of health, 
have been preserved from the least accident, have formed 
a great many new and pleasant acquaintances never to be 
forgotten, and have been blessed in the many social and 
religious gatherings with that living inspiration adapted 
to the conditions and circumstances by which we were 
surrounded. And now, that we are safely in our quiet 
home, finding all well, and outward things satisfactory, 
with a very kindly greeting extended to us, and only a 
few hours at our disposal before this should be on its way, 
to complete our weekly report,—with all these pleasant 
thoughts and memories referred to. I do not feel that I 
can close this review without a brief expression of other 
thoughts that linger with me, and if this comes to the 
eyes of any with whom it has a place, I only ask that it 
may be received (in the spirit of the writer) asa Friendly 
letter to all whom it may concern. 

While we still feel, as we have already expressed, truly 
grateful for the hospitality, Christian fellowship, and 
helpfulness afforded in different ways, by so many, yet 
feelings linger that call for words of loving admonition 
and encouragement to others, whom circumstances and 
conditions in life have led into lukewarmness and indiffer- 
ence in relation to our Society, and even to religious 
matters. We feel that such do not realize the loss sus- 
tained to themselves, and the influence withheld from 
others. And there is another class, who feel that if asso- 
ciated in Christian work, in any way, it matters but little 
whether it be in our Society or with others. While I 
have no prejudice or hostility to others, I only ask a care 
as to how far we can go without compromising ourselves 
with much that we cannot endorse. I feel that at no 
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time in the existence of our Society has there been a 
greater willingness in the world to embrace our principles 
as the essentials of a Christian life. The profession we 
make demands of us our unflinching support. Greater 
opportunities were never offered to give heed to the in- 
junction of Jesus, to let the light so shine that other men, 
seeing your goods works, would be led to glorify their 
Father who is in Heaven. My concern is that attractions 
and inducements comparable to the Lo, here’s, and Lo 
there’s, may not lead away from the vital principle of 
individual conviction. 

And thus we close these our weekly letters with the 
desire that all visited may feel as well repaid as the 
visitors. Friendly greetings are returned to all with the 
assurance that any message from them will find a welcome 
if addressed to me at Bloomfield, Ontario. 


Isaac WILSON. 


Bloomfield, Twelfth month, 29, 1892. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
REPORTS FROM FRIENDS IN THE EAST. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JUURDAL. 

COMMUNICATIONS from Western Friends I read with much interest. 
My thoughts have run in this wise: Why do we not hearethrough our 
valuable paper more from our friends East? It seems to me there are 
very many who if they would turn their attention in that direction could 
make the paper even more interesting. It is the present which should 
largely claim our attention. Original articles are to me more desirable 
than so much ancient history, which it seems must interest only the 
few. Ye who read this valuable paper put your shoulder to the wheel 
and help on the great and good work of reformation. I think there 
are others in thought with me, that if more individual work were done 
through this paper, it would awaken a greater interest in our Society. 
Are we extending our care out of the pale of our Society as much as 
we should ? E. 

South Easton, N. Y. 


LOCAL OPTION IN PEN 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


I believe there might be a great deal of good accomplished by a 
united effort of those opposed to licensing the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to have a county local option law passed at the earliest practica- 
ble period for Pennsylvania, and I believe that a united effort of all 
the different organizations, and shades of opinion that are opposed to 
licensing this terrible and desolating traffic which produces so much 
wretchedness and misery, would be crowned with success. A measure 
so eminently just and proper, and so undeniably in accordance with 
both Republican and Democratic principles, would find but few op- 
ponents outside of those having some pecuniary interest in the traffic. 
And my recollection is that in the election in Pennsylvania in 1889 
there were twenty-eight counties voted against license or for the 
Amendment to prohibit it. Now it seems very wrong to me that those 
counties where there are a decided majority of the legal voters opposed 
to this traffic should not be relieved from its blighting effects. 

I have only named Pennsylvania, but of course it would apply to 
other fields as well. The law giving us a vote, two years ago in 
Maryland, provides for re-submission two years hence in our county of 
Cecil, and I feel very confident we will vote it out at that time, for 
after having prohibition by the votes of the people for nine years, we 
grew careless or indifferent (many of our people did at least), but 
since we have license for two years again it has taught all a lesson. 

Rising Sun, Md., First month 2. E. P. PASsMORE. 


Y.NSYLVANIA. 


HEALTH OF NEWTOWN, PA 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 

The following is a correct memorandum of the number of deaths 
from all causes that have occurred in the Borough of Newtown, Bucks 
Co., Pa., during the year 1892: 

I person under one year old. 
between 20 and 30 years of age. 
4oand 50 “ ” 
7oand 80 “ " 
80 andg0 “ “ 
90 and 100 “ — 


15 Total. 

This is only about one person for every 100 inhabitants, and two- 
thirds of the deaths were of persons over 70 years of age. When these 
figures are taken into account, the fitness of the location for the George 
School, as to health, can hardly be questioned. Isaac EyRE. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
PRINCIPAL OF THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—The recent sale of the real es- 
tate of the late John M. George, at Overbrook, by the Executors, hav- 
ing assured the early receipt by the Yearly Meeting of the bulk of the 
bequest, the school which he directed to be established is now in near 
view as a reality. The whole bequest will probably amount to about 
$700,000, of which $500,000 may be reserved as an endowment fund, 
to diminish the charge for tuition, as directed in the will. The school, 
it is now expected, will be opened next Fall, in the buildings now erect- 
ing near Newtown, Bucks county, (elsewhere described in this issue) 

The General Committee’s sub-committee on the Organization and 
Opening of the School some weeks ago assigned the important duty of 
selecting a Principal to a special committee of five, consisting of Clem 
ent M. Biddle, Annie Cooper Lippincott, William Wade Griscom, Mil- 
ton Jackson, and Hugh B. Eastburn, and as the subject required early 
action, this commitee, with the approval of the General Committee, was 
given “ power to act.”’ We are now permitted to say that the selection 
of a Principal has been made, in the person of Prof. George L. Maris, 
now Principal of the Boys’ Department of Friends’ Central School, at 
15th and Race streets, in this city. 

Professor Maris is well known as a teacher, and as a lecturer on edu- 
cational subjects. Besides his connection with education among Friends, 
he has had valuable experience in charge of a boarding school for both 
sexes, such as the George School will be, having been Principal of the 
State Normal at West Chester, Pa., for over eight years. Prof. Maris, 
in his boyhood, attended the public schools of Chester county, and a 
private school conducted by Graceanna Lewis and sisters. 
tended the West Chester 


He then at- 
conducted by Prof. W. F. Wyers, 
and after teaching a public school for two years, returned to the Acad- 
emy as one of its teachers. 


Academy, 


Entering the sophomore class of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, he graduated from that institution in the Class of 
1867, and then returned to the West Chester Academy as first assistant 
teacher, in charge of the higher mathematics and science. In 1869 he 
was elected Superintendent of the Public Schools of Chester county, and 
held that place three years, when he was appointed Principal of the 
State Normal School. This position he held until 1880. The school, 
when he took charge was struggling, at the close of 
an attendance of over 
After leaving the Normal School he occupied the combined posi 


and had 60 pupils ; 
his charge it was thoroughly established and had 
300. 


tions of Professor of Theory and Practice of Teaching, in Swarthmore 


College, and Superintendent of Friends’ schools 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. When Aaron B. Ivins 
principalship of the boys’ department of Friends’ 


limits of 
the 


Central School, in 
1883, Professor Maris was chosen to fill the place 


within the 


resigned 


, and has so con 
tinued for over.nine years. 

The selection of assistant teachers in the George School will proba- 
bly be made by the Committee on the subject, upon the nomination of 
Professor Maris. . 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS AT HARVARD.—A contemporary re 
marks that “the entrance by women to Harvard College is foreshad- 
owed in the fact that the trustees have accepted the gift of thirty thous 
and dollars from Mrs. Shaw, of Pittsburg, who desires to commemo- 
rate themame of her husband, and at the same time promote the arche- 
ological work of Miss Alice Fletcher. This sum will endow a chair of 
archeology which is to be filled by Miss Fletcher,—a woman professor 
in a college to which no woman has yet been admitted as a student! 
But it can hardly be doubted that the woman professor will not always 
retain the distinction of being the only one of her sex within the sacred 
boundaries of Harvard.” 


Ppor. VIRCHOW’S VIEWS ON TRAINING STUDIES.—In his address at 
his installatton as rector of Berlin University, Professor Virchow said 
that the dead languages had contributed greatly to create a mutual basis 
of understanding and a common educational foundation for the peoples 
of Europe, strengthening at the same time the idea of consanguinity 
That state of things, however, was entirely changed, and the turning 
point in the supremacy of the classical languages had been reached. A 
grammatical education is not the means for progressive development de 
manded by our youth. Mathematics, philosophy, and the natural sci 
ences give young minds so firm an intellectual preparation that they can 
easily make themselves at home in any department of learning. 

SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—At the close of the holidays 
there has been quite an increase in the number of boarding students at 
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this school,—at least six being expected to be added to the list, making 
24 before the close of the first term. The Principal feels much encour- 
aged at the success, so far, of his undertaking 


THE LIBRARY 


HouGuTon, MIrFLin & Co., Boston, have issued the last-written poetry 
of Whittier in a beautiful little volume, with the title, “At Sundown 
There are eigh pieces, beginning with “‘ The Christmas of 1888,” 








and closing with “The Last Eve of Summer.”’ Included between 
these are two of the | s which have lately been published in our 
columns, “‘An Outdoor Reception,” and the tribute “ To Oliver Wen 
dell Holmes,”’ on his birthday in Eighth month last. ‘ The Last Eve 
of Summer” is dated Eighth month 31, only a few days before the 
beloved por t’s fatal illness se 
The publishers, as we have already said, have made of it a very 
beautiful little volume Besides the fine portrait, which is placed as 
the frontispiece, there ar ght exquisite illustrations of the poems 


(Pp. 7 $1.5 " 


\ very admirable little book is “ Letters to a Little Girl,” by Helen 
E. Starritt, of Chicago, a well-known writer on subjects relating to the 
experiences and manners of lif In this she presents in the form of a 
series of letters addressed to a little girl, a variety of observations, sug- 
gestions, and criticisms, which are certain to interest the class for whom 
they are intended, and can hardly fail to be helpful and improving 
Her ideal of a truly well-bred child is very near, certainly, to that which 


our readers would desire their little girls to attain Chicago: Searle & 


Gorton. Pp. 155. $1.25. With a portrait of the author.) 
Veechan's Monthly, of which we have heretofore spoken, and which 
we cordially recommend to those who love botany, forestry, and garden 


hes condensed matter in sixteen pag es of interest to amateur 
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s and lovers of natural history in general, but its main object is 
to continue the beautiful and popular work of ‘a senior editor, ‘* The 
Flowers and Ferns of the United States,’ popular form. The work 
is being bound as a reference book for ail intellig gent classes for < all time 
Che Prang i ym in the issue for the present month is conceded to 
be one of th tistically perfect and beautiful of the whole series, 
represt ng t huntia pf fera of the Pacific coast Thomas 
Mee x Sons, Publishers, Germantown, Philadelphia. $2.00 a year 

MY SHIPS 
My ships sweep outward to th a 


On Life’s uncertain track, 


Gleaming in sunshine bright and free, 





Casting no shadows back 
I watch tl er the waters ride, 
Lest they should drift apart, 
For, Oh! they carry far and wide 
sw t treasures of the heart 
Love guides the one with w mdrous power, 
I breac ing n ming woe 
Fror rms that the | g hour, 
lr nhhdade noa yw 


And every wave that laps the strand 





\ message seems to bear 

trom Him who rules with master hand 
Muy good ship stout and fan 

\nd with it speeds another bark 
On 1 the trackless tide, 

Prue arrow to its mark 


Chrough oceans lone and wide 





Ah, Faith will breast the billowy might, ‘ 
And meet the deepest sea, 
loser press when comes the night, 
Lov heln n ever be 
(nother in their f ling wake 
Sweeps onward, true and brave 
Rising and falling with the break 
(Ol every passing wave 


nts float in bright array 
Before the sturdy mast, 


Shining amid the surge and spray 
Far o'er the rough sea cast 
watch these argosies of mine 
Sail out to meet their fate 

Upon Life’s deep, a gleaming line, 


In gallant, royal state 
» do I trust upon its crest, 





d birds afar, 
lo see my ships ride in abreast 
©’er Heaven's harbor bar 


—Marguerite Facon, in Phila. Ledger 
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From the Daily News, West Chester, Pa. 
A VISIT TO WINDSOR CASTLE. 


Ws are located to-night in the midst of that historic re 
gion which, beginning far up in the country, forms a pic- 
turesque setting through which winds the silvery Thames 
on its way down to mighty London and on to the sea. 
Not far up the river Windsor Castle’s stately towers are 
mirrored in the water. Near by it is the little isle of 
Runnymede, where King John signed the Magna Charta. 
The church-yard where Gray laid the scene of his im- 
mortal ‘‘ Elegy ’’ is not far away. Below us is Richmond, 
with its suburban palaces of the Londoners, and soon the 
fair stream that has rambled for so many miles through 
sweet pastoral scenes loses its rural simplicity and takes on 
an urban air as it sweeps past Vauxhall’s old-time pleas- 
ure gardens and down under the bridges and by the busy 
wharves of the metropolis. 

Who has not heard the ringing song of ** Twickenham 
Ferry ?’’ ‘To-morrow we shall hail its aged waterman 
and cross to the other bank, from which we are told there 
is a fine prospect of Pope’s park and its grotto, which 
have been made famous by the brilliant ‘little man of 
l'wickenham.’’ 

To-day: we were at Windsor Castle, and saw its royal 
owner Queen Victoria. As we approached the town and 
beheld the great towers, we could see, high on the mas- 
sive central tower, the flag which is always there when the 
Queen is in residence. Finding that it would be possible 
to catch a glimpse of her when she started out on her four 
o’clock drive, we had ample time to explore the castle be- 
fore that hour 

Che pictures of Windsor give some idea of its great 
size, but unless one has seen the castle itself and looked 
up at its walls and battlements from every side, and wan 
dered through its wide court-yards and over its long ter 
races and avenues, he will not believe that the world has 
so magnificent a relic of ancient feudal architecture. 
From a base in the streets of the quaint village the lofty 
and massive walls rise far up to their embattled crests in a 
picturesque variety of curved and broken ramparts, while 
yet above these and far overtopping all, the great gray 
heights of towered and turreted stone rear themselves in 
solemn majesty against the sky. Seemingly the very heart 
of all the romance and splendor that cluster about the an- 
cient name of England, Windsor Castle makes a picture 
whose codices beat uty and stateliness only a Dore might 
portray with his pencil or a Tennyson image in his mystic 
Camelot. 

Here is still to be seen much of the old ceremony which 
belongs to the daily life of royalty, and which the most 
republican of us cannot but look upon with interest. 
Here were armed sentinels pacing all day before the gates, 
servants in livery going from one part to another, ladies 
and gentlemen-in-waiting issuing out for an afternoon 
stroll in preparation for the wei; ghty business of the state 
dinner. There must be hundreds of these various mem- 
bers of the royal household, who inhabit the scores of 
timbered and cloistered houses that form a village of 
themselves within the castle walls. 

St. George’s Chapel, much like another but smaller 
Westminster Abbey, has in its choir the carved oaken 
seats of that time-honored order of the Knights of the 
Garter. There are always twenty-six English Knights of 
this fraternity and a number of foreign ones. High 
above their stalls hang their swords and their silken ban- 
ners embroidered with their arms. As each Knight dies 
his arms are enamelled on a little brass shield and placed 
over the seat. To look upon the numbers of these shields, 
each standing for a generation of some house long ago 
laid in the dust, is to realize the force of Gray’s words: 
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“« The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 
The path of glory leads but.to the grave.”’ 


The poet who wrote these noble lines knew all this 
Windsor region well. One of Windsor’s towers is said 
to have nightly rung out the very curfew bell to which the 
first line of the ‘‘ Elegy’’ refers ; and just across the river 
is old Eton College, one of the great schools of England, 
—like Rugby and Winchester—whose ‘‘ antique towers ’’ 
do ‘‘crown the wartery glade,’’ as Gray surveyed them 
rising from the soft bosom of foliage of the Thames-side 
trees. 

Shortly before four o’clock a bustle of servitors and 
guards and a shrill stroke from a bell told that Her Ma- 
jesty was about to begin her afternoon drive. Out through 
one of the gates an equerry came prancing on a handsome 
gray horse. Behind him rolled the royal carriage, drawn 
by a pair of dark gray steeds. On the high box sat a 
grave old coachman, of the Elder Weller type, and a big 
Scotchman with a Tam O’Shanter cap. In the back seat 
Sat the Queen of England, warmly wrapped and veiled, 
but easy to distinguish by the pictures of her that every- 
one has known for years. She made a gracious little bow 
as she passed, and the two ladies with her smiled on the 
little Eton boys in their short jackets and wide collars. 
The carriage swept on down the hill and into the village, 
the great lady leaving her palace home for a turn through 
the humble streets and among the dwellings of her sub- 
jects. So ended our first and brief glimpse of royalty. 

[J. Russet, Hayes. ] 


Twickenham, Eng., Twefth month 9. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW GIVING WAY. 


AT a meeting in Pittsburg of the State Ornithological 


Association, Dr. Thomas L. Hazzard read an interesting 
report on the bird population of the Allegheny parks. In 
1875 the Park Commissioners imported 75 sparrows from 
Philadelphia, and took such good care of them that all 
but three died. The three survivors managed to escape 
from the shelter provided for them, and a return to their 
natural habits filled them with health and vigor. They 
began to .aise families, and in a few years there were 
hordes of sparrows, while nearly all other birds were driven 
out of the parks by their pugnacious enemies. 

Lately, however, the Sparrows seem to be less aggres- 
sive than they formerly were. Last spring, Dr. Hazzard 
counted in the parks nine robins, four orioles, several 
bluebirds, and other song birds. ‘There had been seen in 
the parks, also, during the summer a red-headed wood- 
pecker, a downy woodpecker , a flicker, yellow warblers, 
and several other representative birds of sweet song and 
bright plumage. Another encouraging fact was that 
Dr. Hazzard had counted this fall in the parks five robins’ 
nests in good repair, and three of last year’s slightly 
damaged, four orioles’ nests in good repair, and four not 
so good, as well as eleven other nests built by desirable 
birds of one sort or another. This made a total of twenty- 
seven nests, whereas, two years ago, he had been able to 
find but two such birds’ nests. 

Dr. Hazzard is led to hope, from his observations, that 
native American birds are losing their fear of the spar- 
row, and that the despotic reign of the latter may be near 
itsend. Although as hostile as ever, the sparrows seem 
to be growing more discreet in their attacks. At any rate 
robins and other birds esteemed for their plumage and 
song appear in increasing numbers year by year, and show 
the disposition, as well as ability, to hold theirown. An 


sparrows shunued the tops of high trees, abandoned their 
habit of building their nests near the ground and estab- 
lished their homes in lofty perches. This affords an ex 
ample of reason overcoming instincts in the bird minds. 


THE POWER OF LITERATURE. 

Ir the people have learned that theft is an evil, they must 
enact a law against thieves; if the people have discov- 
ered the value of liberty they cannot permit a king to 
come from afar and set up a throne in our capital. As 
fast as good comes it must be incorporated into public 
life and made a part of the new wealth of the soul. All 
low books ought to be burned, and all persons who write, 
print, or sell them should be dealt with as enemies of the 
whole world. 

Society must take herself. What good- 
ness she possesses has been dearly bought. Every step of 
her moral progress has been taken among thorns. She 
has indeed run forward, but her feet have found 
bleeding at each sunset. For each new beauty in her 
heart some Christ has died. The moral wealth thus 
gained must not be squandered by writers and printers 
who possess nothing but an mfamy of soul and life. As 
the national government has declared that its post-offices 
and mails are for the honest p yleasure and welfare of the 
public, and not for its daily injury, so all our laws and our 
courts and our good people must declare that our litera- 
ture must not be for the damnation of the young, but 
only for their highest good. 

The most powerful moral instrument of the present is 
the daily newspaper. It reaches almost the entire popu- 
lation of the country. Its cheapness has made its sway 
universal. It is an orator whose audience is counted by 
millions. It has become able to smite all the great vices 
of the age. It can strike hard and quick. As its own 
editorial scholarship rises, and as its own taste daily ad- 
vances, it can compel the indecent books of the times to 
cease to pollute the world, and it can create everywhere a 
new delight in the noblest forms of thought and language. 
It is doing much by its logic, its ridicule, its denuncia- 
tion, and bold exposures. But it is in only the morning 
of its usefulness ; for when the daily paper shall be made 
the forum where all the greatest men of the age shall 
speak to the people, it will then surpass all the books and 
pulpits and philosophies of the earth. Great as the news- 
paper is, and great as its advance in merit has been, it yet 
follows too low an ideal, and does not foresee that day 
when, surpassing all other agencies, it might create a great 
people and inspire with truth and hope al! the vast Amer- 
ican multitudes. It can dwarf the Bodleian libraries, and 
can flood the land with history, justice, taste, poetry, and 
religion. To this new friend of our race we must look 
for such grand results as the smiting of great wrongs and 
the establishing all over this continent of one language, 
one ethics, one wide and pure literature. 

If literature may advance to purify, if Christianity may 
run along its path from the first milestone to the tenth, so 
may each talent man has received from his Maker grow 
into a wealth each day the greater. 

It is a common occurrence for the mind and the gold 
to journey in different directions, and while the man with 
his fortune is passing upward he meets his soul coming 
back. As his fortune is passing from one to ten his soul 
is passing from unit to zero. When society shall become 
more divine a man’s wealth and his intellect will go hand 
in hand along some upward path. His gold will become 
his heart’s chariot, and will enable him to journey very 
far along a beautiful road.—Prof. Swing, in Chicago [nter- 
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interesting statement is that some birds, noticing that | Ocean. 





















MINISTRY IN ENGLISH FRIENDS’ MEETINGS. 


[From a notice of John Bright in Macmillan’s Magazine, 6th mo. 1889.] 














JOHN BrIGHT’S voice was never heard in meeting for wor 
ship, and only occasionally in meetings for business. , 
Chis will appear the more remarkable when it is consid- 
ered how widely the Society of Friends differs from other 
religious bodies in matters of great importance. In most 




















churches instruction and exhortation on such matters are 
conveyed, at least occasionally, in sermons. It is con- 
sidered needful to warn the people, especially the young, 
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against the errors and dangers of beliefs and practices not 
recognized by the body If an inquirer, wishing 
to know the evidences of the Quaker form of faith, went 
toa Quaker meeting to learn them he would go in vain. 
He might repeat his visit Sunday after Sunday for a year, 
and gain no fresh light of the desired kind. He would 
hear at best the vaguest and most general allusions to the 


1) 


distinctive views of the worshipers He would be more 















































experience, if he heard a single address making a full and 
clear defense of any Quaker doctrine against the rival 
doctrines of other churches [J. D. M.} 

[ Washington, D. C.) 





























ORIGIN OF EGypriAN PLaNntTs.—Dr. Schweinfurth, in 


























1 paper recently communicated to the German Anthro- 
pological Society, relates the Boston TZvranscript, deals 
with the origin of the 150 species of plants at present 








being cultivated in Egypt. Out of the total number only 
about fifty species have been proved to date back to pre 
Christian times. The bulk have been imported from 
foreign countries with which Egypt maintained commer- 
cial relations. Among the most recent introductions of this 
kind are the cotton plant and our European vegetables ; 
among the earliest were the sacred persea (minuseps schim- 
peri) and the sycamore, whose native home is Southern 







































































\rabia or the incense country, known to the ancient 

















Egyptians as Punt lo the same region Egypt appears 
to be indebted for the commen fig, the carob tree, and 
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nd spett were introduced from 
Babylonia; henna, the Asiatic lotus (Melumbium speci- 
osum), which superseded a native species, the pomegranate, 
peach, apricot, and quince came from Persia, whilst India 
furnished rice, durrha, the sugar cane, sesamum, indigo, 
the banana, and lemon Many of these plants only 
reached Egypt indirectly, and in Dr. Schweinfurth’s 
opinion many of them—as, for instance, rice, durrha, 
sesamum, and Vigna sinensis—are indigenous to tropical 
Africa 




























































































THe Arr or CookinG Potatoes.—Zhe California 
Fruit Grower, an excellent practical paper of the Pacific 
coast, well observes that cooking potatoes is an art, and 
though it is the most common of all vegetables on the 
table, no one vegetable comes before mankind so often in 
a poor condition. Those of mankind who have had ex- 
perience in ‘‘ camping out ’’ may well claim to have some 
knowledge of cooking this esculent, and one might say 
hat whether a potato is, or is not well cooked is often a 
difference of opinion between those who eat it. Some 
people have a taste for the dry, mealy condition ; while 
others prefer that firm texture which is a peculiar chara 
teristic of the new potato. 




































































Che misfortune generally is 
that the potato comes on the table soggy, which is gener- 
ally caused by a desire to keep it hot. A potato to be 
good should be allowed to have a considerable portion of 
the steam carried away before the dish cover is placed 
over it, and this, after all, is one of the best hints that 
could be given for having a potato in the best condition. 
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fortunate than the present writer, who has had years of 


ONE OF OUR NEEDS. 
THE so-called society columns of the daily papers are re 
sponsible to a great degree for the false standards that 
limit, where they do not destroy, the spirit of hospitality 
which crossed the waters with our forefathers. The elabo- 
rate descriptions of ‘‘ pink teas’’ and ‘yellow lunch 
eons,’’ and ‘‘ red dinners’’ that fill column after column 
during the whole year should be weariness to the flesh. 
For when ‘‘society’’ is not entertaining in the city 
homes, the country homes are offering new opportunities 
for the display of wealth and more or less cultivated taste, 
thereby furnishing the society editor with ‘‘ copy.’’ These 
reports have really made the standards for thousands of 
women whose husbands are salaried men; and for thou- 


sands more they have been extinguishers of the spirit of 


hospitality, and have barred out of these homes the social 
interchange that is an absolute necessity to a healthful 
mental life. Life stagnates when there is no ripple, no 
current, no collision with other minds than those of the 
family circle. 

Social life is healthful when it is a menta: _xchange, not 
an art restaurant; when it brings out and calls forth the 
hoards of a mind that is in companionship with all that 
makes it a treasure-house of beautiful thoughts, not merely 
an opportunity to display the china, glass, and linen that 
a boor can buy if he can pay for them. The difference 
between the rich boor, the vulgar displayer of belongings, 
and the true hostess is that the last named gives her guest 
that which money cannot buy—the offerings of a heart- 
welcome that does not mean invitations sent out to add to 
social capital or to pay a social debt. 

It is a pity that a recognized evil has so many active 
advocates among its decriers. There is scarcely a house 
where there is any love of social life in which the extrava- 
gance and display of the present day are not deplored. 
Yet the remedy which lies in the hands of every hostess, 
that of entertaining so that she shall not oppress her guests 
by the consciousness that she has strained her purse, her 
strength, and her servants to the breaking point, is rarely 
applied. 

‘‘Mercy! nothing would tempt me to be her guest 

again. I feel as if I had eaten the overcoats of the fam- 
ily,’’ was the comment of a guest to her husband on ‘her 
return from a luncheon given by a woman whose husband, 
it was known, received a moderate salary. 
It is time that we fostered our social resources ; we need 
them. We need to use time and money so that we may 
have a margin of both with which to receive and to give 
ourselves to the friends whose presence means new im 
pulses, new thoughts, new pleasures. 

No door opened for display, or for any other reason 
than to ‘‘ welcome the coming and speed the parting 
guest,’’ should be found except at a shop. The commer- 
cial spirit in the home saps its spiritual life. The home 
cannot minister in its rightful office unless its altar-fires 
are kept alive by the Divine spark in the life of its heads. 
—Christian Union. 

Ir when the old year glides away, 
A weary wraith, in the snow and the cold, 
We could but begin on the New Year’s Day 
A clean, new life, and could drop the old— 
Old sins, old shames, old thrusts of pain, 
And the myriad things God only knows— 
And into the sweet year, clear of stain, 
Could step with the freedom of full repose, 
What blessing untold would to us be given! 
Scarce in our hearts would be room for Heaven! 
Margaret E. Sangster. 








Lire is not so short but that there is always time for 
courtesy.—merson. 





The Fruit Grower states that the great injury to potatoes 
in cooking is from boiling them ‘too rapidly. They 
should be placed over a moderate fire and boiled slowly, 
and when apparently nearly done, a small quantity of cold 
water should be thrown in, in order to retard the effect 
of the heat when allowing it to boil the second time. 
This seems to be the only novel point brought out, be- 
yond those which are already well known to good potato 
cooks. 


HEAT AND VENTILATION.—Inseparably connected with 
the subject of heating is that of ventilation—a topic of 
vast moment, and one which in its broader lines engages 
the attention of leading scientists of the world. But for 
the dwelling house the matter need not be a complicated 
one. It cannot be too constantly impressed upon those 
who would live long and happily, that the very first re- 
quisite for that consummation is pure air. Let this air, 
if possible, be of a comfortable temperature, but at any 
rate let it be pure. And yet the matter of ventilation is 
subject to abuse. A stream of colder air, amounting 
practicably to a draft, pouring down upon the heads of 
the inmates of an apartment, is not ventilation—it is an 
invitation to colds, catarrhal affections, and all the deadly 
evils which follow in their train. Fresh air can be ad- 
mitted almost anywhere, in sufficient volume to replace 
all the vitiation and consumption, without the creation of 
a draft or annoyance to even the most sensitive. It should 
not come, as is sometimes the case with the hot-air fur- 
nace, from a musty cellar, but should be taken from with- 
out, in such manner that it shall be as free as possible 
from contamination. ‘The details of such arrangement 
necessarily vary so much, and will depend so much upon 
individual circumstances, that few inflexible rules can be 
laid down, and it is not the method upon which results 
will depend. A window slightly raised, with such pro- 
vision that the incoming cool air shall not rush in a com- 
pact column across the room, will give the supply of oxy- 
gen which the human lungs require, as certainly as the 
most elaborate ‘‘system’’ which has ever been devised, 
though the operation may not be quite so convenient.— 


Good Housekeeping. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR TWELFTH 
MONTH, 1802. 
MEAN barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month (12th), 
Lowest barometer during the month (25th), 
Mean temperature, 
Highest temperature during the month (8th), 
Lowest temperature during the month (27th) 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 
Greatest daily range of temperature (8th), 
Least daily range of temperature (17th), 
Mean relative humidity, 
Mean dew point, 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow, inches, 
Number of days on which .o1 inches or more of rain fell, 10. 
Number of clear days, 8, fair days, 11, cloudy days, 12. 
Prevailing direction of the wind from the Northwest. 
Thunder storm on the 8th. 
Snow fell on the 13th, 19th, 20th, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 31st. 
Total snowfall, in inches, during the month, 3.5. 
Depth of snow in inches on ground at end of month 
Lunar coronz on eve of Ist. 
Solar halo on the 16th. 
Lunar halos on 26th, 27th, 30th. 
Aurora on the 4th. 


30.095 
30,624 
29.583 
33-26 
64. 

10. 
38.93 
27.56 
21. 


J. C., Observer. 
Centennial Ave., Philadelphia, Twelfth month 31. 


in action. Such shall be the effectual, fervent means to 
their fulfillment.—Margaret Fuller. 
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A HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU. 
mercies, new blessings, new light on thy way, 
courage, new hope, and new strength for each day ; 
notes of thanksgiving, new chords of delight; 
praise in the morning, new songs in the night; 
wine in thy chalice, new altars to raise; 
fruits of thy Master, new garments of praise ; 
gifts from his treasures, new smiles from his face ; 
New streams from the fountain of infinite grace ; 
New stars for thy crown, and new tokens of love; 
New gleams of the glory that awaits thee above ; 
New light of his countenance, full and unpriced— 
All these be the joy of thy new life in Christ. 

—Frances Ridley Havergal, 


New 
New 
New 
New 
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DEATH OF ISAAC C. MARTINDALE. 
Philadelphia Ledger, First month 4. 
Isaac C. MARTINDALE, a well-known financier of 
prominent man in the scientific world, died at his home, 322 
Camden, from apoplexy, yesterday morning at 9.45. Mr. Martindale 
was at the Camden National Bank, of which institution he was Cashier, 
on Monday morning, and during the day complained of severe pains in 
his head. He retired shortly after ten o'clock, and about 1 o’clock an 
unnatural noise was heard by Mrs. Martindale in his apartments. She 
spoke to him, but on receiving no reply, she summoned Drs. A. T. Dobson 
and Mecray, and they were with him in a short time. After making an 
examination they found that he had been stricken with apoplexy, from 
which he died. 

He was born in Byberry, Philadelphia county, on July 15, 1842. 
His parents were members of the Society of Friends. While living on 
his father’s farm he took up the study of natural history, and, notwith- 
standing his scanty supply of books, he early became possessed of con 
siderable scientific knowledge. The geology and mineralogy of the 
neighborhood where he was born were carefully studied. Ornithology 
received much attention till he became quite familiar with the names 
and habits of the birds that belonged to this part of the country. He 
was also familiar with astronomy, meteorology, and was one of the 
appointed meteorological observers of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington for a number of years. 

In 1867 Mr, Martindale left the farm to accept a position as clerk in 
the National State Bank of Camden, of which Jesse Townsend, also a 
native of Byberry, was Cashier. By diligent attention he became so 
familiar with the details of the banking business that at the death of 
Mr. Townsend, in 1871, he was elected Cashier and continued in that 
position until February, 1885, when he resigned. He then, with others, 
became interested in the establishment of the Camden National Bank, 
in South Camden, of which he was elected Cashier, and continued as 
such until a week ago, when he tendered his resignation, to take effect 
on January Ioth. 

He was twice married. His first wife, who was Miss Hannah Ann 
Kirk, died in April, 1874, while in attendance at a religious meeting in 
Philadelphia. His second wife was Mrs. Lizzie Ball, of Quakertown, 
Bucks county, Pa., who survives him. He was a frequent contributor 
to magazines and other scientific periodicals. He was engaged for sev- 
eral years in collecting materials for a history of the township of By- 
berry and Moreland, which was afterwards published by his brother. 

Inthe death of Mr. Martindale the Academy of Natural Sciences, 
in the words of Prof. Heilprin, “‘ loses a most efficient member and a 
trustworthy officer.’’ He was for sixteen years a member of the Acad- 
emy, part of which time he was most active as Chairman of the Finance 
Committee. For the past two years he was Treasurer of the Academy, 
and it is said that under no previous management have the financial 
affairs of the institution been in such good condition. He was also a 
member of the Executive Committee, and for the past two years Vice- 
President of the Entomological Section of the Academy. 

Mr. Martindale’s first love in natural history was entomology, which 
he subsequently deserted for the study of botany. This he pursued 
with a vigor and success that was remarkable, in view of the limited 
amount of time he had at his disposal. His herbarium contained one 
of the best collections of New Jersey plants in the country, and was 
especially rich in representatives of the marine algae of the New Jersey 
coast, in which branch of science he was considered one of the best 
authorities in this country. Two years ago he resumed the study of 
entomology, and succeeded, in spite of the short space of time, in get- 
ting together a most valuable private collection of insects, his collection 
of butterflies and moths ranking very nearly the finest in this country. 

Mr. Martindale was also a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, the Botanical Club, and the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
in the affairs of which he took much interest. He had worked for 
many years upon a genealogy of the Martindale family, which, although 
he secured and compiled much valuable information on the subject, he 
left unfinished at his death. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


A FouR days’ hearing before the World’s Fair Committee of the 
National House of Re presentatives on the proposed repeal of the ** Sab- 
bath closing law”’ has been appointed for the roth, 11th, 12th, and 13th 
of this month, from 10 to 12 a. m., daily 
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IN view of the reappearance of cholera in Hamburg, the Prussian 
authorities have ordered a strict supervision of all persons suspected of 
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having the disease. In all doubtful cases bacteriological examinations 
will be held. Fresh cases of cholera were reported in Dunkirk 
(France), on the 3d inst. 

THE London Chronicle, of the 2nd inst,, published a dispatch from 
St. Petersburg, saying : “‘ It is stated here that 2,500,000 distressed agri 
culturists in Central Russia will be offered inducements to migrate to 
thinly-populated Russian provinces.’’ A subsequent dispatch says the 
Czar has given orders that relief works be started in the distressed di 
tricts forthwith for the benefit of those suffering from the effects of the 
famine 


A NUMBER of cases of typhus fever, in New York City, have occa 
sioned some anxiety. Up to the 3d inst. there had been reported 53 
cases. They have been traced to certain centres of infection in the 
lodging-house districts, and these have beeh strictly quarantined 


MANY of the State Legislatures met this week, including those of 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, and Minnesota. In South Dakota it is 
expected that a majority will favor the resubmission of the Prohibition 
Amendment 


NOTICES. 

.* A portion of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Committee “ to 
visit the smaller branches,” will attend Green Street Meeting on First- 
day morning, First month 8th, at 10.30 o'clock 

Cuas. E. THomas, Clerk of the Committee 
\ Conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, will be held in the Wilmington Friends’ meet 
ing-house, on Fi First month 15, 1893, at 2.30 p. m 

Alla dial vited Amy W. Hickman, Clerk 

his 
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Fuel Association meets this (Seventh-day) 
7, at 8 o'clock, in Friends’ Parlor, 1520 Race 
Wan. Heacock, Clerk 


street 


*.* A Temperance Conference will be held in the meeting-house at 
Mickleton, N. J., First-day afternoon, First month 8, at 3 o’clock 
All are cordially invited 


,* A Conference on Temperance and Tobacco, under the care of 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee, will be held 
in Camden meeting-house, First-day afternoon, First month 8, 1893, at 
2 All are cordially invited 


2.30 o'clock 
E. HOLLINSHEAD, JR., Clerk 


* Che third lecture under the auspices of the Committee on Best 
Interests of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia will be 
given in the Cherry Streets meeting-house, First month 10, 1893, at 8 
o'clock, by William Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Ind 
will be “ The Rise of Russian Literature 
tended to ali who attend our meetings 
15th streets 


, whose subject 
A cordial invitation is ex 
Entrance on Cherry, Race, and 


*.* An Important Meeting will be held in the Cherry Street end of 
the meeting-house, Fifteenth and Race streeys, on Sixth-day evening, 
First month 13, 1893, at 8 o’clock, under the auspices of the Young 
Temperance Workers of Race Street 

An interesting program has been prepared, including recitations, etc., 
by Phineas Garrett, of West Chester, and a short talk by Mrs. A. C 
Law, State Superintendent of Mothers’ Meetings of the W. C. T. U. 

It is sincerely hoped that there will be a large attendance 

EDWARD C. Dixon, President 
SuE H. Dixon, Secretary. 


Che prosperity of a farmer to-day depends more on the meth- 
ods he employs than on governmental rule. Take seeds for an exam 
ple: Many farmers who are alive to their own interests in other things 
are careless in buying seeds. They seem to think that a seed is a seed, 
and there it ends. If there were more knowledge about seeds and 
greater care exercised in their selection, there would be richer crops and 
better returns 

Realizing this, D. M. Ferry & Co. the well known seed firm of De 
troit, Mich., have embodied in their ///ustrated Annual for 1893, much 
valuable information about seeds and their selection. It contains the 
knowledge gleaned from many years practical experience in the seed 
business, and the newest and best things about gardens and gardening. 
Such a book issued by a firm of reliability is of value to every one who 
plants a seed. Although the cost of printing and embellishing it with 
beautiful illustrations has been great, it is sent free to any one making 
application to the above firm. 















A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wali St., New York. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE 





a WM. HEACOCK, “6<~ 
UNDERTAKER 
No. 1516 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Special attention paid to Embalming. 


Mos HILLBORN ¢ CO, 


BEDDING, 


}| FURNITURE, 
CURTAINS, ETC. 
1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


S, F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
: od ; mi 
WALL PAPERS, 
Plain Felts, with [latch Friezes. 
WINDOW SHADES. 
902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 


N. B.—Careful attention given to all orders. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 
Standard Goods 


AQUILA 4. LINVILL, 
Iwo4d N. Nivtes street 


Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 
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For Dry Goods © 


—THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH - STREETS. 
FILBERT  ) 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods,- Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


that may be needed either for dress or house 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 


inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


the largest to be found in the American market 


and the prices ar iaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 242 S. Ith St. 


Trimmings, Dress Linings, Muslins, Embroidery, 


and Knitting Silks, Zephyrs, Yarns. etc. Knit 
Goods, Wool Wadding,—best quality. Materials for 
Friends’ caps. Caps made, plain sewing and quilt- 
ing done to order. 


LTERATLIONS BEING COMPLETED WE 
A are now occupying our hew qu irters, 
1013 Spring Garden Street, 


one square above old stand. We respectfully invite 


our patrons to visit us, and will continue to serve 
the i: terests of our customers as heretofore, by pro- 
ducing a thoroughly comfortable, Stylish. and 
rable Hand-sewed Shoe. Our Anatomical Cork 
Shoe is a specialty that deserves attention 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 
1013 Spring Garden Street. 


‘DEVOTIONAL POEMS No. 2.” 


lust published for the General Conferene« 


t 


of Friends’ First-Day Schools 


Price, single copies, 25 cents; per dozen copies, $2.4 


> ONT a SORE 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 






Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, Etc. 





Get Macbeth’s “pearl top 
and ‘pearl glass” lamr 
chimneys; they are made « 
tough glass, tough agains 
heat; they do not break i 
use; they do from accident 

‘They are clear, transparent 
not misty. Look at you 
chimney. How niuch of th 
light is lost in the fog? 

Be willing to pay a little more, 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A. MacBETH Co, 


OTHING But fun to pa 
25c for Vacuum Le2ihe 
Oil; and your money back 
you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-woo! 
on swob and book—How t 
Take Care of Leather—bot 
free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 


HE use of the INTELLIG: , AND JOURS 


as a medium for advertisements will, we thi 


be found very satisfactory \ careful super 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 re 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character 
its contents gives special weight to each adv 
tisement. Bes=When our readers answer 
advertiser | e mention that they do it uy 
seeing the advertisement in this paper. “eq 

da 


MANY men view with wonder a 
amazement the success of most large a 
vertisers ; but few ever endeavor to pro 
by the experience of others. 

THE various steamship lines sailir 
between Philadelphia and ports in Gre: 
Britain and Germany are as follows 
The Iuternational Navigation Compan: 
‘“American Line,” Liverpool; Alla 
Line, Glasgow; North Atlantic Tride 
Line, London and Avonmouth; Phils 
delphia Shipping Company, Bristol an 
London; Philadelphia Shipping Com 
pany. Rotterdam and Amsterdam; Ir 
ternational Navigation Company; ‘‘ Re 
Star Line,’ Antwerp ; Spreckel’s Steam 
ship Company, Hamburg. 

Ir has just been discovered that th: 
first patent granted to an inventor il 
America was to an Englishman, namec 
Joseph Jenks. An act was, it appears 
passed in the year 1646 by the genera 
court of Massachusetts Bay, according 


to this person ‘‘the exclusive right of 


making and selling his improved scythe 
for the term of fourteen years.” The de- 
cree was, therefore, promulgated exactly 
twenty-six years after the Mayflower 
had Janded its precious Pilgrim burden 
at Plymouth. The improvement pro- 
tected by Mr. Jenks’ letters-patent in 
1646 is stated to have consisted in chang- 
ing the short, thick, straight English 
scythe into the longer, thinner, curved 
implement with stiffened back. 
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The rechiont Life and Trust as any of Philadel hia 
The British Friend 409 Chestnut Street. | CAPITAL, $1, 000,008, FULLY PAID.» 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 








Edited and Published by All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary» 
WILLIAM EDW. TURNER, ASA S. WING: Manager of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
Birkenhead, England J. ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND; 





Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. Al, SOP. 
A new series of this 


wosrgiy wemtorrazeaeor ~~ PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 













commenced with the present y« The endeavor 
of the promoters is to apply the OF PHILADELPHIA. . 
LEADING PRINCIPLES OF PRIMITIVE This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
_ QUAKERISM at actual Net Cost. It is PurgLty MuTUAL; has \ssEeTs of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
ae] - : SURPLUS of over Two and a HatF Mixtuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
oie choemsnnes See oe AND INCONTESTABLE. 
The Editor invites the attention of American pres EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 
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if 
You Think 


any kind of a crop wil! do, then 
any kind of seeds will do; but for 
the best results you should plant 
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Always the best, they are recognized as 
the standard everywhere, 
Ferry’s Seed Annual is the most 
important book of the kind pub- 
- L. it invaluable to the 

We sem d it free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 
DETROIT, 
Mich. 








Beautiful Imported Japanese 
Basket, 


Rede ete. Alcs N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 


free within 50 miles of Phi elphia, to BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
oe oe a PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND ) MILWAUKEE. 


All Grocers. 







CLUB RATES FOR 1893. 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, ‘Other Periodicals at Discount Prices. 





























We announce our ¢ » Rates for 1895. Read the ficures given, and also read the notes below. 
- o ‘ We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURK AL one year, with any of the periodicals named below, 
TEA DEALER, for the amount stated “for both 
; : WEEKLIES. MONTHLIES. 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH. 
Philadelphia Press, ($1.) . : ; $3.25 Scribner's Magazine, ($3. . : $5.00 
Scientific American The Independent, ($3.) . . [ 5.10 Ths Contery Magesine, ($4. ; $= 
ca i. aie 57 arper’s Magazine, (>4. ° . £ 
Agency for Harpe se Ww eekly. ($4. : 7 5.70 Atlantic Monthly, ($4. ; 5.75 
Harper’s Young People, ($2.) . ; 4.00 The Cosmopolitan, ($3. . 4.75 
Housekeeper's Weekly, ($1.) . ‘ 3.25 Popular Science Monthly, /$5.)_ . 7.10 
Country Gentleman. ($2.50.) . : 4.25 gs — ox Review, ($.) .. = 
Christian Union, ($3. : ’ , 5.00 eaaiinn of Ame rican E History, $5.) 6.60 
Scientific American, ($3 ; ; 5.00 Wide Awake, ($2.40.) . , é 4.50 
That ne Harper's Bazar, ($4 : ; , 5.70 Scattered Seeds, ($0.50. . ° 2.90 
DESIGN PATENT Journal of Education, ($2.50). . 4.50 ee ee pa ¥ oe 
COPUMGNTS, S| Litiell’s Living Age,(98.) . . 960 fj cineutt's Maensing (93). 450 
Vor information and free Handbook write to : ee ppincotts mags » \ Bd.) . o 
ouUnNs CO., 361 BROADWAY, NEw YoRK. Chicago | nter-Ocean, ($1. ‘ : 3.25 The Farm Journal, ($0.50.) . 2.70 
every t taken out be bs in orgug bef Garden and Forest. ($4. ’ : 5.60 The Home Maker, ($2.) . : 4.00 
lic by a notice given free of charge in The Critic, ($3 5.10 Good Soong, ~ ‘ oat . 
. ’ , ; , ; ” Oar Little ones and the ursery,( 1 80 
Spi Anerican *,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will name 
prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered through 
world” Spies = matcy iihestreeae we pert us), by subtracting $2.40 from the rate given under the heading “ price for both.” 
man shou rithout it. Weeki a *,* Where our subscribers have already paid up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any rea- 
ear; $1.0 Address MUNN A son do not wish to remit for it at present, they can have the periodicals above at the net rate and pay 
>UBI IShEnA x oil Broad Broadway, New York. 


for our paper separately. 
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